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| THe New E S B 
q i HE INEW CRA IN SCHOOL-DOOKS. 
th ° 
ed Amother Signal Improvement! 
7 NOW READY. 
Ry. 
5 
% APPLETONS 
ng, [ 
to 
- Awerican Stanoaro Greocrarnics. 
9 0 Based on the Principles of the Science of Education, and giving Special Prom- 
4 inence,to the Industrial, Commercial, and Practical Features. 
A Comprehensive Course, in Two Books, for Graded Schools, 

Au THE remarkable success which Appleton’s Readers have attained, both commercially and educationally, is due to 

the fact that no effort or expense was spared to make them not only mechanically superior, but practically and distinct- 
= ively superior in their embodiment of modern experiences in teaching, and of the methods followed by the most suc- 
lass cessful and intelligent educators of the day. 
> We now offer a new series of Geographies, in two books, which as far excel all geographical text-books hitherto 
_ published as our Readers are in advance of the old text-books in reading. 
q THE SERIES. | 
K Appletons’ Elementary Geography, - - . - 35 cents; 55 cents. 
a. Appletons’ Higher Geography, - : : - . ws $1.25. 





THE ELEMENTARY.—In the preparation of the first book of the series, it was the aim to develop and pre- 
sent the subject in accordance with the views of advanced teachers, and to embody the most natural and philosophical 
system. It treats the subject ebiortizniy. waiwe knowledge precede definitions, and presents facts in their logical con- 
nections, taking gradual steps from the known to the unknown. It will, it is believed, lay a substantial foundation 
for iow subjective development of the study in the HIGHER book. 

The Introdu Course is designed to make subsequent instruction intelligible, by giving the young pupil defi- 
nite ideas of position, direction, and distance ; of the natural divisions of land Pm § water, and ‘the manner an eebant- 
ing them on maps ; of climate ; of the vegetable, the animal, and the mineral kingdom ; and of the occupations and 
conditions of men.’ No formal definition s are given, but the new and necessary ideas are imparted in -lessons, 
or are drawn out orally by questions leading up from things already familiar. 


THE HIGHER.—In preparing this volume, the aim has been to combine beauty of typography, usefulness of 
atiractive maps, and every element of mechanical Se with a variety of original features, and the 
improved methods followed by the most successful teachers of the da 
This Higher Geography is not a repetition of the Elementary, ctther in its matter or in its mode of developing the 
ue 9 In this book, the tn, viewed from a en ne which the somewhat maturer mind has been enabled to 
is considered first as a whole. th hoo haem,» peta t from the outset to show the connection between the 
. of the universe, and the dependence ‘acts of Political, on those of Physical, Geography. Geography 
> thus taught ceases to be adry assemblage of isolated details, to be forgotten as soon as learned. 
Sens saeere wo» comme ean 6 Se leading Industries, as the results of conten hysical conditions, 
—s to Commerce, a feature which will not fail to be acce e in this practical age e pupil is taught to 
cities owe their ped kgs phe egmagy ot nm traffic, where and how our surplus products find a 
—S we obtain the chief articles of daily by the exports which the leading commercial cities contri- 
nae Guenint This information is not lebiy bt oles vale in itself, but will impart fresh life to the 
of Geography. 
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BRIEF MENTION OF SOME NOTICEABLE FEATURES. 


PREPARED in accordance with the views of the best teachers SUGGESTIVE QuESsTIONS, requiring independent thought, are 
and educators. introduced. 





The subject is treated first objectively ; then subjectively. Pronunciation of difficult pr is gt a , 
No formal 4efinttions ; new and necessary ideas are imparted | Ur, a8 well as in the Keference-Tables. 
in reading-lessons. 
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Liberal terms made to schools for introduction and exchange. For prices and 
full information, address 

“RRR: Acteanie 9 Spee. D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 

. “ ‘dl NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, & SAN FRANCISCO. 
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A waz has broken outJin Africa between 


Tunis and the Fre¢b ‘goverbmens which A 
rather looks us though the outcome’ might | — 


be‘a congiderable @xteusion of the French 


@dlonial possessions. If the reader will) 


look on any school atlas, he will see that 
there lie along the North-eastern coast of 
Africa three ‘provinces, Morocco, «Algeria 
and Tunis. ~- Morocco ‘is ‘an “independent 
kingdom; Algeria is a French colony, the 
government being administered by officers 
appointed by the'home government. Tunis 
is a dependency of Turkey, but of late years 
the Porte. has had all he could do to-take 
care of provinces nearer home, Its popula- 
tion isa mixed one, made up of Berbers or 
aborigines, Arabians and Jews, with a very 
small sprinkling of Christians, From A. D. 
1500 to A. D. 1800 this coast was a nest of 
pirates which defied the combined fleets of 
Europe,for many years. At length, in 1880, 
France conducted a stccessful expedition 
against Algiers, and took possession of the 
country, The old robber element has, how- 
ever, néver been either expelled from Tunis 
nor tamed. The new French cdlony has 
had continual warfare along the border. 
France has at last taken the matter up, and 
will probably annex Tunis to the colony of 
Algiers. 





Hull’s Inventive Drawing. 
" Prof. W. N. Hull, of the Oedar Falls 
(iowa) Normal Schoot has devised a plan 
of teaching Freehand Drawing, that has 
many excellent features. Let us describe 
their peculiarity: There are three sheets, 
each containing thirty. These drawings 
are of cup, box, book, cross, wheel, comb, 
shoe, etc. Each of these i» in outline end 
figures are put at various points to show 
when to begin. They are intended to aid 
the teacher to place suitable models on the 
blackboard and of course to the inexperi- 
enced will prove a great help. The low 
price of the three sheets (15c.) will enable 
any teacher to get one and try it, With 
the sheet come directions for drawing. An 


examination leads us to recomend these | ¥% 


drawings. Many a teacher wants to give 
occupation to his pupils, he has no drawing 
master, and so he must do something him- 
self, Canhe teach drawing? Certainly he 
can. Not so well as if he had studied draw- 
in it is true, but he can study it, Why not? 
This “idea” is a good one, Let every 
teacher have a drawing on the black-board 





Tue senior Greek professor in his lecture 
to the juniors the other day, speaking o1 
the marriage of Venus and Vulcan, remarked 
“that the handsomest women generally 
marry the homeliest men,” adding grimly, 
“ there's encouragement for a good many of 
you.”—Amherst Student. 

How. to Make Money During Vacation. 

Many schools have already closed, and 
otliers close soon. The teacher is usually 
at leisure till he can find another school. 
We want every téacher who is out of em. 
ployment to write us at once for sample 
copies of the InstrruTE and CoMPaNION, 
and begin to take subscribers. It will not 
oily profitably fill up leisure time, but will 
be the means of extending acquaintances, 
and also bringing to the knowledge of 
teachers and scholars the best reading for 
them in the United States. We give a 

liberal commission, and it will pay you to 
give this a trial. We receive constantly 
large lists of siibscribers taken at Instt- 
TUTE and teachers’ associations, and ‘the 
pone are all 
agents all enthusiastic in their praise 


E. L. Kettosae Co; b1 Park PL, N.Y.) 
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Chicago & North-Western 


RATLWAY 


Is the OLDEST! BEST CONSTRUCTED | 
EQUIPPED! and henee t 


LEADING RATLWAY| © 
WEST and NORTHWEST. 
It is the short and best route between a and all 


woeremere ™m nates | own, 
Nebraska, Califo fee Pangea renin. 


"COUNCIL BLUFFS, OMAHA 
DENVER, LEADVILLE, 
SALT LAKE, SAN FRANCISCO, 


DEADWOOD, SIOUE CITY, 

Des Moines, Co 
SATB EE OTR 
ae ‘Neenal, pian ay Water wn, 
nenpelis LaCrosse Yolua, Fares, mark: 

innesota, Dakota, Wisconsin and the 


t Council Bluffs the pales of the Chicago & North- 
Western and the U. P_ R'ys supers from, arrive at and 


use the same folate Union 
——" Opies 0, close connec sare made wit the jake 
ayne 


an Central, Pw te Ohio, Ft. W 
and "Ponneyleania. and C © & Grand Trunk R'ys, 
and the Kankakee and Pao Handie Routes 


Close connectious made at J unction Veints. 
It is the ONLY LINE ranning 


Pullman Hotel Dining Cars 


BETWEEN 


Chicago and Council Bluffs. 


Pullman Sleepers on all Night Trains. 


Insist upon Ticket Agents selling you Tickets Ve inte 
road, Examine your Tickets, and refase to buy if 
do not read over the Chicago & North-Western Rail. 


3 
withay Gis Your Tickets by this, —— Ry “AND Will TAKE 


41 Ticket Agents sell Tickets by this Line, 
Marvin Hughitt, 2d V. P. & Gew’l Mang’r Chigago. 


“The Erie Railway” 


NOW THE 


MEW YORK, LAKE ERIE, 
WESTERN MILROLD, 


is well-known to the Public as being the 
Favorite Route to the West. 
Passing through the 


Grandest Scenery of River and Mountain, 
FAST TRAINS AND WIDE CARS. 


————— 


BEST 





To go to 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago, Denver or 


San Francisco. 
To visit 


Niagara Falls, the Lakes, Canada, 
the Mississippi Valley, Yosemite 
Valley, or the Wonderful 
Yellowstone Country, 

in comfort, take the well-known 


BRIE’ “RAILWAY, 
Poke ot Obamssrsiee | | New werk. 
PORE FABRE? (Generel Pamonger Agent, N. Y. 
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Special ' Offer. 


We made an offer of ‘‘ School M 
ment” during January to any one w 


sent us a new subscriber to the Instrrure | $5 


or two new subscribers to the COMPANION 
and ten cents pestage. 

Such a number of teachefS have 
taken advan of this most liberal offer 
that we have decided to keep it open a 
month longer. The demand has so 
great that we shall issue immediately a 
new edition. It will be im 
number to spare room for butone of the nu- 
merous letters of 


assure every one that they will be more 





than satisfied if they procure it. We send 
it postpaid for 75 cents, 
From the Oineinnati Enquirer. 
ae reeceeel, extte, = MS CLE 1 ellogy 
& Ob ot New Took Mr. Am oo MK 
author. Mr. K Ay.- an educator of 
wide experien: book 
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it. Itis areal addition*to this class 
works of which we have far too few. 
Address, Eri: 


. L. KELLOGG & Co. 
21 Park Place, N. Y. 


PEOPLE’S LINE 


For Albany 


Excursion to Albany and Return 
B2.50, 


and Tickets good 30 days. 
One of the Splendid Boats of this Evening Line, 
Drew, St. John, or Dean Richmond, 


Will leave Pier 41, N. of Canal 
daily, Guadays Giveckayiin Pima 74 
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Daily Preparation of the Teacher 8 


New York, April 30, 188r. 








To All Those in Arrears. 


We are pleased with the promptness with 
which many of the subscribers to the ScHOOL 
JOURNAL have responded to the subscription 
bills mailed to them last week. There still 
remain a large number from whom we have 
not heard. We would remind all who are 
yet in arrears on subscription account, that 
a remittance of the money would be esteem- 
ed a favor.. Shall we not hear from all such 
during the next 10 days ? 








Let no teacher scorn to be religious ; rather 
let him make religion a large part of him- 
self. Noman understands the world or his 
Place in it until he comprehends the effect of 
religion. upon the human mind. There is 


ster ever existed; they had no occasion to 
\say a wordin favor of religion and yet no 


las only one of many religions, says :— 








No greater minds than Napoleon or Web- 


one could have spoken in stronger terms. 
Max Muller, a scholar of wide reading, 
, leaning to skepticism, who sees Christianity 


‘* The real history of man, is the history of religion : 
the wonderful ways by which the different families of 
the human race advanced towards a truer knowledge 
and a deeper love to God. This is the foundation that 
underlies all profane history; it is the light, the soul, 
and the life of history and without it all history would 
indeed be profane.” 


The Teacher's Place. 








For five days in the week for five or six 





But what i is it to Ty a gentleman ! ? Itis not 
fine clothes surely. Itis not a peculiar de- 
meanor,—a mode of bowing, a trick in the 
salutation. It cannot be learned by watch- 
ing others. It must reside in the individual. 
The S. S. Times says: 

‘What is it to be agentleman? Thomas Hughes says 
that it is to live a simple, manly life, to speak your own 
thought, to pay your own way, and to do your work, 
whatever it may be ; and he adds that ‘‘ you will remain 
gentlemen so long as you follow these rules, if you have 
to sweep a crossing for a livelihood.” Frederick Spiel- 
hagen defines the gentleman as one in whom the vigor- 
ous and the delicate are happily united: ‘The soft, the 
refined, that which comes from frequenting the society 
of women of culture, lies in the ‘gentle; the strong, 
the firm, the stern, that which comes from battling with 
men, lies in the ‘man.’” Still another recent writer 





hours the teacher is at work in the school. | 
room. We are apt to underrate the import-| 
ance of the work that is done. Let us see| 
what it is. 

They teach the children to read and thus 
they are able to understand the thoughts of 
all the busy brain workers in the world ; 
they are thus furnished with a key to all the 
libraries, to all the newspapers. 

They teach the children to write. They) 
have the power of communicating to their 
fellows, of expressing their own views and 
feelings, and of recording their own dis- 
coveries. These are the two great agencies 
of mental development, the means by which 
mind operates on mind. 

They teach history, calculation, geography, 
grammar; they teach the thoughts of the 
great poets. They teach attention, punctua- 
lity, obedience, and politeness. They teach 
them how to live with others and live peace 
ably and pleasantly. They teach them truth- 
fulness, exactness, honesty, honor, and use- 
fulness. They give them hope and courage. 
They impress character on them. They in- 
sist on preparation for a honorable and use- 
ful life. 

Here is indeed an important field of work, 
and those who occupy it should receive the 
hearty good wishes, the earnest co-operation 
of every one who desires mankind to be bet- 
ter and happier. 





Refinement, 


The man who teaches should be a gentle- 
man ; to allow any other in his place is a 
wrong to the child. The sculptor seeks the 
most perfect for his model. In the Haviland’s 
factory of china-ware the visitor sees in the 
halls and above the work benches the most 
beautiful pictures to be found. ‘Why are 
these here?” he asks. “That they may 
serve to stimulate the workmen ; that they 
may know what real excellence is.” 

Many a person is employed whose manners 
are of the rawest and rudest. In one of the 
New York school-rooms a teacher has his 
mouth filled with tobacco and his frequent 

expectwrations if not into the huge spittoon 
are painfully disgusting. It is not enough 
;|to say he could teach the grammar and arith- 
metic . Let him teach himself 
self-restraint and then he will be able to do 
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thinks that the character of a gentleman is denoted by a 
true and fine unconsciousness: ‘‘The true gentiemen 
is never quick to take offense ; not seeing any sufficient 
reason why any one should want to affront him, he is 
| not prone to detect an intended slight in every piece of 
| careless behavior, or a studied insult in every thought- 
less expression.” In this last matter, every person who 
strives to be called a manly man, or a womanly woman, 
should ever seek to show the signs of gentle blood, for it 
is almost enough, of itself, to mark the fine and true 
character,—not that the gentleman lacks flery courage, 
but that he does not go around in a perpetual readiness 
to be insulted or alighted. 


--++@<- — —— - 


Education in Virginia. A 





EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

A brief visit to Richmond has given me a 
clearer view of the efforts of this great state 
to advance the condition of its public schools. 
State Supt. Ruffner was found in his office 
in the capital. He is a tall, earnest looking 
and earnest acting gentleman. The im- 
provement of the schools is his hobby as 
it ought to be. On one subject he has 
spoken out where so many have kept silence 
—on the blighting, devastaling effects of 
politics in education. This foe is the foe of 
the schools and the fact may as well be ad- 
mitted ; not only admit it, but expel the in- 
truder. He says: 

“The deadliest of all the deadly move- 
ments against the life of our school system 
have been supported if not originated by men 
belonging to different parties, who afterward 
seemed anxious to make the impression on 
the public that they were great friends of the 
public schools.” “Any man who would ac- 
cept a school office on party conditions, ex- 
pressed or implied shows by the very act that 
he is morally unfit for the place.” 

The conversation with Supt. Ruffner 
covered the subjects “Politics in Schools” 
and “Normal Institutes.” His views are 
not less clear and forceful on the latter sub- 
ject than on the former. To raise the cha- 
racter of the schools he justly begins with 
the teachers. He will hold four Normal In- 
stitutes, each not less than four week in 
length. The one at Abingdon under Prof. 
Newell, will commence July 27; the college 
buildings will be used. Another at Front 
Royal conducted by Prof. Edward Brooks. 
The third will be at Hampton, this for colored 
teachers. Each of these will draw together 
about 250 teachers and will cost about $1,000. 
The expectation is that the leading teachers 





sométhing for another, 


will attend these and be instructed in the best 
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methods and then diffuse them in the short 
term institute and teachers association which 
are held in various parts of th ‘state. 

Supt. Ruffner can look back over ten years 
of his persistent, well directéd labor for the 
public schools. The pupils have increased 
from .131,000.to. 220,000,.the teachers. from 
3,000 to 4,800; the’graded schools from 70 to 
205. The total expenditure is however only 
$946,000. This is a painful fact for 5,000 good 
teachers cannot be hired at $850,000 (this is 
the sum paid for teacher’s wages in 1879,) 
for it gives only $170 per annum to each! 
This may seem incredible, but as the cost per 
month is given at 57 cents, the number of 
months as 564 and the pupils 220,000 it is the 
average sum given a man or, woman for 
teaching a year in this state! Of course 
some will be paid much less than this! 
‘* Poor pay, poor preach,” said the negro as an 
excuse fora dullsermon. This state of things 
Supt. Ruffner is trying to improve. May his 
efforts meet with success. 

A valuable feature of the system is the per- 
manency of office. Heis not anxiously look- 
ing after his re-election every two years as 
does the State Supt. in the Empire State, 
The county supts. hold office during good 


behavior. 
The Richmond public schools are under the 


direction of an able and enthusiastic man— 
Mr. J. H. Peay, Jr. The course of study is 
patterned after that of New York City. A 
feature that strikes attention is that Mr. 
Peay isa member ez-officto of each of the 
standing committees of the Board of Edu- 
cation, The plan in effect is this :—The 
Richmond Board of Education selected the 
best man they could find as superintendent of 
their public schools and then turned the busi- 
ness over to him of selecting teachers. This is 
common sense, Mr. Peay, as I have said is 
an enthusiastic man, he is an educator by pro- 
fession and practice. He meets the teachers 
and discusses educational matters with them. 
In fact he realizes what I have constantly de- 
clared the main business of a Supt. to be :— 
the instruction of the teachers. This was 
what gave the Quincy Schools such a 
celebrity ; this method was the one em- 
ployed by Col. Parker, to make Quincy an 
educational Mecca. Richmond contains 
about 60,000 inhabitants, the average en- 
rollment is about 6,000, 3,800 white, 2,200 
black ; there are 142 teachers. The salary 
list is about $55,000. The pay of the Supt. 
$1,485. The average cost per pupil is $12.22 
per year. Nine principals are paid $125 per 
month ; first grammar school teachers are 
paid $50 per month, and so down to $15. The 
school year is nine months long, so that the 
best paid principal receives about $1,000, and 
the poorest paid assistant $135 per year. 

It is one of the remarkable facts in the his- 
tory of education that men and women pos- 
sessing attainments of no common range can 
be found to labor in our school-rooms at 
salaries that fail to make their lives com- 
fortable. Their ardor to benefit others gives 
them a self-denying missionary spirit and 
they labor on satisfied with the hope of re- 
wards hereafter. Such are many of the 
Richmond teachers evidently. Mr. Peay 
will bring the schools to a foremost position, 
for his watchword is improvement ; and this 
he does not seek through courses of study, 


but through an improvement. of his teachers. 
supt. who will hold fast to that doctrine 
wilt Gomuse in the end. as 


My stay in City Point was long enough 
to see a neglected school house of a type that 


jcannot be described in words. It would 


hardly answer for @ blacksmith shop!” Dr. 
Epps has the wealth and culture to remedy 
that disgraceful feature. Let him build his 
monument on that bluff in the shape of a 
handsome public school to cost $25,000 and 
he will enjoy the sight of it while he lives, 
and generations of school-children when he is 
gone. 

Norfolk City has begun to improve her 
schools, but the work is only begun. I was 
not able to see the Supt.—Col. Page, but a 
merchant gave me some facts that showed 
that better days aresuretocome. The whole 
amount paid to teachers in the year was 
about $13,000, the population is about 20,000, 
and the enrollment 1,600; 18 white teachers 
and 8 colored. The teachers are better paid 
evidently. This is due to the commercial 
prosperity of the city. Private schools with 
excellent teachers are found here. I pro- 
phesy good things of this busy town. 

This imperfect survey of the schools in 
Virginia, causes me satisfaction in several 
ways. Mainly that there is a growing appre- 
hension of the value of the teacher. The re- 
vival of Virginia must begin with the school. 
The underpaid teacher ($15 per month!) is 
the one who is to make her territory richer. 

Amos M. KELLoGe. 
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School Room Words. 
By Miss R. B. 

Oh! teachers with scholars dear, 

Oh! teachers with trouble and care, 
It is not the rod and the rule you need, 

But love and the will to dare ; 
Patience and love and will, 

Will and patience and love, 
Till over your work there falls the charm 

Of a mission sent from above. 

For the will of the teacher decides the success of the 
school, A kind, firm beginning, and a patient carrying 
out of necessary rules, are two most necessary things in 
governing aschool. I know government is not the all-in- 
all to be attained in a school-room; but many otherwise 
really good teachers fail from just such a deficiency. For 
the teacher of an unruly, disorderly’school need not expect 
to find his scholars interested in their books, 

dind so, when entering the schoolroom at the com- 
mencement of the term, I.would make the government of 
primary importance; for if that is decided favorably the 
first day, there will be fewer “disturbing elements” than 
if, on the opening day, little things are carelessly treated. 
Do not understand by government the death-like stillness 
of some schoolrooms. The busy hum of interested scholars 
is far preferable. But the ready assistance, the quick obe- 
dience, which is always given some teachers, is what one 
should strive to obtain. 

There is another reason for placing government first— 
if it is once granted by the scholars it does not require a 
continuous effort on the part of the teacher to keep it up. 
But if it must be re-established every day, the scholars 
becorne impatient at the frequent corrections and heedless 
of them. The control of your school can be gained in the 
tirst three hours; the interest in lessons must be of more 
gradual growth ; for if it were to spring into existence so 
suddenly it would most probably meet an early fate. If 
the desire to learn bas already been formed, do not allow 
it to flag; if you must creaté it yourself,flead the inclina- 
tion to increase each day, until the pupil wonders where 
he obtained it. And this will not be so difficult as it 
seems, As the scholar each day adds a little to his knowl- 
edge, and is shown how much there ia beyond what he 
knows, his eagerness will surprise you. 

There will be hard work and bitter, discouraging mo- 
ments; there is a thorn to prick through every, rose. But 





|happy laces, beaming eyes, and loving hearts, 





there will be abundant’reward in good lesions, eager, | 
" B. 


Questions.—Oneida County. 
Gro..Garrrire, Commissioner. 


_ ‘- PRELIMINARY. 

5 Give full name, address, age, terms taught and edu- 
cation. 

2. What professional preparation have you made for 
teaching ?_ Under this state (1) Normal schools, teachers’ 
classes, and teachers’ institutes attended. (2) Educational 
papers you take and read. (3) Professional books you 
own or have studied or read, 

3. How many days do you intend to be present at the 
Institute to be held in Rome, Aprilji8, 1881? 

_ Twenty credits will be allowed for’ correct spelling ot 
all written answers, 

Twenty-five credits for the correct use of language, 
pauses, and capitals in all written answers. 

Fifteen credits for an oral examination in reading. 

METHODS, MANAGEMENT, ETO.—TimE, 1} HOURS. 

1. Write a composition of not less than fifty words on 
“ First Days of School,” from the teacher's point of view. 

2. State at least four principles that guide you in mak- 
ing @ program. 

8. Make out-a program for the P.M. in a school con- 
tainmg 7 pupils in 4th Reader, 3 in 3rd, 4 in 2d, 2 in 
Primer. 

4. Mention three important advantages of a program. 

5. Name three'useful “helps to teachers" that you can 
extemporize, and tell how you will make them. 

6. How do you secure good will of pupils? 

7. What.are the causes of idleness in schools? State 
specifically how you seek to remove each. 

8. What do you consider the objects of good order in 
sebools ? 

9. What must a teacher be and do to secure good 
order. 

10. State in order the steps you follow in teaching a 
beginner to read. 

11. At what stage should a pupil be taught to write ? 
Why? 

12. How do children gain a knowledge of the exterral 
world? 

13. What effect shonld this have upon our teaching ? 

14. State the relation between an idea and a word ; be- 
tween a thought and a sentence. 

15. State the law of teaching that determines the se- 
quence of these, and show its application to the teaching 
ot some study. 

16. State two laws of the memory. 

17. State and criticise, giving reasons,some manner of 
teaching primary geography, which you have used or seen 
used, 

18. Name in order of importance three objects of a re- 
citation. 

19. What are the objects to be gained by reviews. 

20. What should be the nature of questions in a review 
examination of pupils? 

21. Outline a half-term’s work fo beginners in number. 

Fold your papers tor filing, and endorse your name and 
the place and date of examination. 


ARITHMETIO—TIME, ONR AND A HALF HOURS. 
1. In the example 37 x5=185, explain and illustrate 


fully the difference between the parts and fuciors of the 
answer. 

2, In the probiem, “ How many cows at $30 each can 
be bought for $120?” show and explain the correspon- 
dence between division and subtraction. 

3. Reduce ¢ to a fraction whose denominator is 12. 

4. Subtract # trom }; and give reason for reducing to a 
common denominator ; {also the principle} of ffractions in- 
volved in the process of reduction. 

5. How would you maltiply, by the shortest process, 
0006473. by one hundred? Show by common fractions 
that your method is correct, 

6. What will it cost, at 75 cts. per cubic yard, to dig a 
cellar 34 ft. long, 28 ft. wide, and 8 it. deep ? 

7. What will it cost, at 10.cts. per cub. ft. for actual 
contents of wall, to build in same cellar a wall 2 ft. thick ? 
Allow 80 cub. ft, for doors, etc. 

8. In how long time will $40 double itself at 6% in- 


terest ? 

9. What is a bank? 

10. What will be the proceeds, if discounted at bank 
in Rome, Aug. 3, 1881, of a note handed you by the Com- 
missioner ? 

|, @ROGRAPHY.—TIME, FORTE-FOUR MIFUTES. 
Be YRS Be vrnariaereiiente ine 


‘of day and night ? ; 
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2. Where is this variation greater. at the Arctic Circle 
or Tropic of Cancer? Why? ; 

3. How is it supposed volcanoés and earthquakes are 
caused ? 

4 What is the metropohs of a country ? 

5. How would you explain to little chilaren what com- 
merce is ? 

6. Name the principal agricultural exports from this 
country, and the parts of the count-y especially noted for 
each. . 


7. Name and locate the manufacturing interests of this 
country. 

8 Name the three cities of Europe yeu would most like 
to visit, and tell why you would like to visit each. 

9. Name an important colonial posseasion of Spain. 

10. Name the imporiant mountains, rivers, and cities of 
Africa. 

GRAMMAR.—TIME, FORTY FIVE MINUTES. 

1. Give a ligt of classes and modifications of nouns, 

2. Write the possessive case plural of lady, thow. 

3. Write a sentence containing which in the plural 
number and objective case. 

4. Analyze or diagram it. 

“Up from the meadows rich with corn, 
Clear in the cool September morn, 
The cluster'd spires ef Frederick stand, 
Green-wall’d by the hills ot Maryland.” 
— Warrier. 

5, What kind of a sentence is'above? Why? 

6, Explain two marks in “ green- wall'd.” 

7. Parse the same word. 

8. What kind of a phrase in form and use is the first 
line? 

9. What word does it modify? 

10. Change the stanza into good prose. 

MISCELLANEOUS.—TIMEB, ONE HOUR AND A QUARTER. 

1. Mention two ways in which a word may be em- 
phasized. 

2. Mention ‘wo conditions under which a word requires 
emphasis. 

3. What are rhetorical pauses ? 

4. Describe a correct position at the desk for writing ? 

5. Define space in writing. 

6. Nawe the letters (small and capital) that should ex- 
tend two spaces below the base line. 

7. Measure'and analyze a capital G in script, 

8, Tell what you can about the inhabitants of North 
America previous to the sdvent of Europeans. 

9. Name the States that have been formed out of the 
territory purchased of France. 

10. Tell what you can about Gen. Herkimer. 

11. Tell what you can about Gen. Robert E. Lee. 

12. What new law took effect at last school meeting ? 

13. How and for how long is the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction in this State elected ? 

14. Describe all the steps by which a measure becomes 
@ law in this State. 

15, Give name and address of your Supervisor and Town 
Clerk. 

16. What can you tell about the new translation of the 
Bible ? . 

17. What country in Europe now. most attracts oor at- 
tention? Sketch the condition of affairs there. 

18. What can you tell about M. De Lesseps ? 

19. What relic has lately been brought from Egypt to 
New York? . 

20. What wars have lately been waging in the Southern 
Hemisphere during this winter ? 

Dr. Carnelly has recently been making some experi- 
‘ments upon hot ice, which have excited a great deal of in- 
terest in scientific circles. He claims to have shown that, 
in a vacuum, ice may be heated far above the boiling point 
of water without melting. Of course, the ice evaporates 
rapidly at its surface, without passing mto liquid state, 
just as camphor does in the air, aad so far there is nothing 
new; but it has been hitherto supposed that the absorp- 
tion of heart by this surtace evaporation would prevent 
the temperature of the ice from rising materially, and this 
appears to be a mistake. A thermometer, having its bulb 
enclosed in a lump of ice, frozen upon it by a process 
analogus to that used in the Bunsen calorimeter, has been 
made te mark a temperature as high as 35° F. (180° ©.) 
The ice was in a glass bulb, connected with a vessel which 
was exhausted of the air and kept a temperature below 
zero by a freezing mixture around it; 





Farewell Song. 


The first verse by Miss A. M. DeArmon; the second and third verses and the musie by Amos M. Kellogg, and dedicated to the 
graduates of the Public Schools of New York city for the year 1880. 




















2. The years have sped on swiftly, 


8. We join our friendly voices 


Our hearts so free and light ; In this our fond adieux, 
Fair skies have been above us, May round about each pathway 
And sunshine beaming bright. Grow flowers of golden hue. 


How happy we in th s dear place ! 


And still we'll think of this dear place. 
Dear, dear old school, farewell. 


Dear, dear old school, farewell. 








For the 8oHVOL JOURNAL. Mr. Willing, who closed with a few remarks relative to 





Live Students. the remedy for the bad state of things. [Me confined 
himself chiefly to a new acqueduct which would bring a 
wapeug onde y~tbentietnrtecetiret sufficient supply for all demands, 


The students of Packard's agree: College do & good The chairman then said that the audience had heard the 
deal more than pursue the three R’s. Attention to cur- | valuable sugyestions of the last speaker, and called on the 
rent events is a prominent feature. As these live students | « pootor” to read 
of a live school (owing to the fact that Mr. Packard is a 


live man) had been offended by the ill-taste of the Croton 


“resolutions,” These in brief, pro- 
| posed an appointmert oi five gentlemen to see the proper 


: ; | authorities relative to having a larger aqueduct provided. 
for some time past, they held a — meeting on the sub- | 7, was unan'mo ily voted that the gentlemen should do 


ject last Friday. , | this, and report at the next meeting, 
Mr. Packard began with a few timely remarks, and! 7). chairman then 
then nominated “Judge” De Lancey, of the Superior |} usiness on tena 


‘ : Mr, Packard moved to adjourn; this 
Court, to be chairman, and Mesere. Kellogg, Rindskopf, | was seconded in the audience, and in response to those in 
and Benson as secretaries. 


. 4 ’ | favor of adjourning was a very loud “aye.” 
Ties thotions wore sevended ‘ead wnnnimously vote. | The probability is that the gentlemenly Water Commis- 


De Lancey proved equsl'to the occasion, and opened the sioners will hear of these “live students” hereafter, not 
acahien Seiten remarks, ‘and ‘then ‘introduced the only on Oroton matters, but all others that affect the gen- 
Mr: Walworth attributed the esinse to the dead fish, say-| °° l*"*- unt ihe 
ing that he had seen them, and that a person had received} Execraic lighiing makes rapid headway. Edison has, 
a live fish,through his faucet, and had kept it alive for se-| at last, moved his headquarters to New York, and his sys- 
veral days. tem is going into immediate operation in a city district 
These objections to the use of the Reservoir as a fish | His lamp factory at Menlo Park, under the charge of Mr. 
pond delighted the audience. The speaker on retiring re- Upton, is already turt.ing out some 200 lamps daily, and 
ceived much applause. its capacity is being greatly increased. The cost of each 
The chairman then introduced the Hon. W. R. Eaton, | amp is estimated i 
who gave an historical sketch, beginning as fer back as) 
1774. He described the building of the first aqueduct, | Tue body of a colossal rhinoceros has been discovered in 
and the first plan for getting water. He stated that in| Siberia on the bank of a sma!l tributary in the Jana 
1835 the Croton acquednet was proposed, and in 1837 the | River, where it was laid bare by the action of the water. 
survey was finished; in 1845 the first water came through, } It was remarkably well prese:ved, the skin bemg un- 
The amount of water then used was 60,000,000 gallons | broken and covered with long hair, and appears to have 
per day. This has been increased every year becanse of been of a connecting form between the species now exist 
the increasefof population, until this city now uses 95,000 - }ing and the fossil species that has been found in Eastern 
000 gallons of water per day. The water’ supply he de- | Prussia, The skull has been sent to St. Petersburg, a 
clared inadequate since }1869. > He said that a new anue- foot is at Irkut«k, and the rest of the animal was allowed 
duct could be built so as to get 20,000,000 gallor.s of wa. |” be washed away by the river. 
ter more from the, Bronx river. This would be sufficient 
for many years to come. This exhibition of thorough 
comprehension of the subject made the audience listen 
withf admiration. 

The next speaker introduced was “ Doctor” J. M. 
Preston, who spoke of the sanitary points of the case. He 
described the water of rivers and ponds as soft, and the 
water of wells and springs as hard. The human body he 
said was composed chiefly of water, and without water in 
ouf system we would be dry as sticks, (“Stix.”) (Great | 
Uppléass.)  Qéod wéter when poured from ons —— 7 Supt. Gilmore and a delegation of the Legislative Com. 
edie caligmareer segue >anegy ons anmned he on Education were present one day,and gave addresses, 
pe ———— eegpetien, hp: earns also, Com. Chapin, President of City Co. Supt. Association, 

“ Judge” De Lancey then asked Hon. Monroe Crane, jr., | 
to enlighten the audience concerning the water-works of | 
other cities. He went back as far as the building of the 


inquired if there was any new 





nside of 50 cents. 


——_-+ + @«- ——_—— 





oN Pa Pa ~ 

Rens Co., N. Y.—The Institute was conducted by Profs. 
Lantry and Kennedy. The science of teaching was Prof. 
Lantry's line of work through the week, and one evening 
he gave his lecture on “Sinecureism.” Prof. Kennedy 
was very happy in history, geography and the use of the 
globe. Wednesday evening he interested the audience 
with his leciure on Ben Franklin. J. Marshall Hawks 
gave a very iosiructive lecture on the “ Three L’s.—Labor, 
Literature and Liberty. It was well reeeived by a large 
audience. 





likewise Cowrs. Baker, from Albany Co., Supt. Beattie, of 
Troy. Com. Morey was as ever helpful at every point. 
At the County Teachers’ Astociation, which commenced 


aqueduct ot Reme, which was constructed in a hilly coun- 
try with wobderful skill. He said they obtained better 


Boston, Lisbon and New York, acquitting himse/f ad- 
mirably. 
_ ‘The “Jadge” then introduced the last speaker, Hon. 





results than we get. He then referred to the works of 


on Friday evening, Pres, Corbin declining a re-election, 
Prof. C, R. Smith was chosen President. The next meet- 
| ing ot this Association will be held in Lansingburgh, May 
27 and 28th. 


Tur moment a teacher is satisfied with 
body else ought to be dissatisfied with him 








himself every- 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


NEW YORK CITY. 

Tue rEPorT ot the Board of Education for 1880 shows 
that $3,415,823 were experded for public educaticn ; the 
annual cost of grammar pupils averaged | $32 ; of primary 
pupils $15.18. The subject of ventilation is discussed, but 
whether the children are‘furnished with good air we are 
not informed—it is to be inferred that little has been done 
to improve the noisome atmosphere of the school-rooms. 

The cost of substitutes (for sick teachers) is only $2,800. 
This shows the teachers get assistance’ when health fails, 
to the amount of about $1.00 each per annum ; an addi- 
tional argument for a pensin bill. 

That only 150 pupils were suspended for bad conduct is 
really a remarkable showing ; 36 of these were readmitted. 
This in a city where 123,000 pupils were in attendance 
and nonestruck a blow deserves high praise. 

The report says the course of studies “embraces the 
principles of the best known methods ; by it the attention 
of the puril is attracted, observation developed, reflexion 
brought into activity and the mind provided withla store 
of facts,” 

According to this a good many things are to be credited 
to the “ Course of Study.” We admit the course of study 
to be well planned, but do not see how it can “embrace 
the principles of the best known methods.” We think 
the teachers may employ methods and attract attention 
and develop observation. Reflewion is obsolete according 
to Webster ; it is uniformly spelled reflection. 

The four points made in this report embrace" a great 
deal. Looking at education as an art, these are the special 
resuits attained by the teacher; no modifications of the 
course of study will give greater results ; the only method 
is to increase the teaching skill. Again it says that “the 
most pronounced tendency in a wrong direction would 
seem to be that a sufficiency of active work is not exacted 
from the pupils.” This doesnot accurately represent the 
case, as may be easily seen. Enough work is marked out 
in the course of study, in fact it has been felt that it was 
too extensive. The Board of Education fix a course of 
study, they appoint men to see that it is pursued, and if 
the pupilé were merely passive recipients, and if the teach- 
ers were merely knowledge-fillers (hike lamp fillers) it 
would then be a question only of how much. But a school 
system in these days can cnly flourish when the great 
principles of education are followed. 

The ‘‘pronounced tendency in a wrong direction” is that 
the Board of Education ascepts quantity ot instruction in 
the place of quality of education, The reports made by the 
City Superintendent each month show “the character of 
the instruction, discipline and general management ;” and 
the “character of the instruction” is the main feature. 
Teaching requires skil! and that ofa high degree. The 
practical point for the Board of Education to aim at is to 
allure skillful teachers intv the schools of the eity. There 
must be a course of study, so there must be a route given 
toa captain of a Cunard steamer. The Board of Education 
should make as the objective point good teaching, yes, excel 
lent teaching in every school-room in this city. And it could be 
bad; not at once it is true, for skillful teachers are rather 
scarce. Whether the eighth grammar grade finished in 
one hundred days what is ssid down in the course of study 
is or little consequence. The superintendents could do a 
far better work than examining to see if the third gram- 
mar grade had learned a due modicum of percentage. I! 
in a’ certain schoo! there is conscientious and skilliul teach- 
ing the only thing to guard against will be overwork— 
there will be no “complaint that a sufficiency of active 
work is not exacted” 

If the main cffort of the Board of Education was to 
secvre skiliful teaching, the teachers would feel a new 
impulse. They would meet and discuss the questions that 
would arise, whereas, now all appear to be satisfied with 
u certain mark on the books of the city superintendent. 
An unworthy aim, surely. The president of the Board of 
Education in clear and incisive language at the meeting of 
the National Edicational Association stated the cause of 
the “pronounced tendeney in a wrong direction” quite 
differently and more accurately. A man, he said, could 
study a modcrately sized volume fur a time and it was 
then possible to say whether he understood Jaw ; but the 
principles of education had vot ) et been so arranged, and 
were not yet so studied. 

The report hints that modifications are possible which 
may lead to a higher degree of success in the schools. This 
is devoutly to be hoped. It would be one of the signs of 





, and ideas ia some logical order, 
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that good time coming if President Walker would give the 
teachers a course of lectures on education ; and we know 
of ho man who would be heard with more éatisfaction. He 
uttered at the meeting referred to the under-stratum of 
truth. The teachers need instruction, Supt. Elliot of 
Boston, at the time the prevalent public dissatisfaction with 
the schools called him to the superintendency, was to get 
the teachers to study the art they were practicing ; ithad 
descended to a strong routinism, The course he followed 
is open <o the city superintendent here, 

The report says “a belief has been growing that the 
schools are merely stepping stones to the colleges.” This 
js true. “ Fitting for the college examination,” “college 
class” and many other terms are heard in the’ spring 
months in the schools, as assuredly as the song of robins in 
the apple-trees in the country. Ifthe Board of Education 
would examine the pupils of the higher classes (using if it 
pleases as examiners the faculties of the colleges) in the 
grammar schools, and give diplomas to all who endured 
the scrutiny ; and then require the colleges to admit all 
who come with a diploma, it would be a vast improvement 
on the present method. 

As to music—it the Sol Fa method was used there would 
be as much interest in music in the New York schools as 
those of London. 

The cost of ube primary pupils is $15.18, that of grammar 
pupils $32 per year. An intelligent reader of this report 
acentury hence will pause over that statement. Why 
less? The answer is cheaper teachers and more pupils te 
ateacher, Both,bad rensons, There;is-no,reason why a 
young child in’a" family ehould bave cheaper beef or flour 
than his brother who ic older. The scheme of paying less 
for the teaching of the children should be abolished—it is 
a relic of the dark ages in education. 

The city superintendent (whose report is included) states 
that 210 persons asked to be examined as teachers and 
that he licensed 107: This examination. feature.is a 
common one in our American system, but.it is exceedingly 
faulty. The possession of a knowledge of the principles of 
teaching and skill in employing them should be demanded 
first ; and these shculd be certified to by .an educational 
school, The city of New York should set. the example 
of relu-ing to examine applicants ; demanding before trial 
a certificate from a first class educational school. We find 
no suggestions whatever by Mr; Jasper; he gives us, 
however, some made by his assistants, and to these refer- 
ence will be made, We regret-so little space is given to 
the valuable ideas of Messrs, Harrison and Calkins. They 
have rendered so good service in the preparation of the 
Teachers’ Manual that their views in the annual report are 
read with interest. 

Supt. Harrison says: “The methods pursued. in, the 
study of technical or scientific grammar have continued to 
undergo beneficial change. The traditional methods, once 
prevalent, are quite generally abandoned, and the teachers 
are advancing with greater confidence and increasing 
success in the more rational processes demanded. ‘Accord 
ing to Rule [X.. which says’ is now but se!dom heard, and 
I have reason to hope that another year will witness its 
complete extinction. 

“ The empirical correction of errors in speech isof at 
least equal importance with the’ formal study of grammar. 
As the simplest, most direct and most. obvious, means. of 
making these corrections efficient, it has been again and 
again recommended that each teacher shall keep a simple 
note book of important. errors as they arisa in the class, 
When, asis yet too often the case, the teacher is not 
conscious uf any absurdity in presenting a list of from 
fifteen to, twenty five errors.as all. that were worthy ol 
special correction that. have occurred jin her class. of trom 
thirty to fifty pupils during. three or four months ; or when, 
as it. is sometimes evident, the errors in the memorandum 
book have been hastily gathered from various sovrees, or 
have been invented a few days previous to the examination 
the results invariably show that no impression has been 
made uponthe class, or even that none has been. at- 
tempted. 

“ The most obvious deficiency (composition) is. the want 
of systematic training in presenting the various thoughts |. 
Thia, as I have frequently 
illustrated, is most readily done by having the pupil note 
ina column of single words.or brief phrases all the ideas| 
relating to the subject. which he is able to recall.by the 
colligative power of the memory, and thea to number these 
items in the order.in whieh he inten¢s to vse them, 


“ Pupils (geography) in many’ cases are led te:gire &n, 





independent and intelligent .attention,to the. important 





a 
geographical items which’ fill so large a part, of the-daily 


newspapers. It is gratifying to. report, a considereble 


number of classes, whose teachers had drawn the attention 


of their pupils to such topics as Nordenskjold’s and 
Schwatka’s expeditions, the voyage of the Jeannette, the 
Afghan, South African and South American wars, the 
Mississippi jetties and the proposed interoceanie canals,” 

Supt. McMullin also remarks ; ‘‘ The use of outline maps, 
globes and the differcnt other aids to thorough instruction 
prevails very generally throughout the schcols. Sketches 
on the blackboard, g.ving the vertical conhguration of a 
country, or the outlines of a continent, or the boundaries, 
rivers, cities, etc.,.of political divisions, may, be seen with 
comparative frequensy. It is to be hoped earnestly—and 
present tendencies. render reasonable the expeetation— 
that this character of work may become universally ac— 
ceptable. 

“ From all the mformazion I can obtain, the practice of 
making maps from memory prevails in the neighboring 
States to a greater extent than in our own. Its power in 
rendering distinct and fixing the mental pictures received 
from merely seeing and studying the map is undeniable, 
and its employment always speaks well of the judgment 
and intelligence of the teacher. The not infrequent use of 
the text book ou geography, a8 an occasional substitute 
for the regular reader, is a measure productive, in every 
sense, of good results, and deserves recommendation and 
acceptance.” 

Supt. Oalkins says, “ Ore of the good steps (reading) 
taken in some of the schools consists in giving an exercise 
once a week in which the pupils of the highest grade write 
on their slates the substance of a reading lesson that had 
been previously read. In doing this the pupils are encour- 
aged to write the story of the lesson in their own language, 
but are allowed to use the language of the book. The 
lesson thus written is read from the slates, the class ‘invit- 
ed to suggest changes in the expressions, and to tell how 
mistakes may be corrected. Thus this exercise becomes 
ene of language, of spelling, of writing, etc., and may very 
properly occupy the time prescribed in all ot these topics 
for one day each week.” 

ELSEWHERE. 

Tre degree of LL.D. has been conferred upon ex -Presi- 
dent Hayes by the Johns Hopkins University. 

Att the University of Rochester current matters of im- 
portance are read and discussed before the classes several 
times in the course of a week. 

Pror. Proctor is soon, it is reported, to marry an Ameri- 
can lady, and, after a visit to England, will make this 
country his permanent home. 

A comPLaint exists in Buffalo that the public schools of 
that city are entirely under political control, to the great 
detriment of educational interests, 

Tax late President Johnson’s tiny tailor shop in Green- 
ville, Tenn., with its sign “A. Johnson,” has been carefully 
preserved by the Johnson family. 

Lorp Beaconsfield a few years ago spoke of Premier 
Gladstone as “a sophistical rbetorician, inebriated with 
the exuberance of his own verbosity.” 

A Tatton Was Startled the other day by the return o1 a 
bill which he had sent to an editor, with a notice that the 
“manuscript was respectfully declined.” 

Awona. the students.at D, L. Moody’s Seminary, at 
Northfield,*Mass., the fifteen Indian girls are said to. rank 
high in their recitations and to be remarkably intelligen'. 

Mavawe Tarnowski,;« Russian lady, has just "been un- 
animously elected an attive member of the Society of 
Physicians in charge of the lunatic asylums of her native 
country. 

Tae Moseachuéetts Society for the University Educa-* 
tion of Women has a membership ot 256; at 1a fee of two 
dollars per member. .The aim of the Society is to aid and 
encourage deserving young women in their endeavors to 
obtain a collegiate’ education. Lectures are delivered 
monthlv before the members. 


Taree i jis an active canvass in progress for the jrovost- 
‘ship of Trinity College, Dublin, recently made vacact by 
the death of Dr. Humphrey Lloyd. The salary attached 
to the office is $20,000, exclusive of a residence and vs- 


| rious perquisites. The provost is now always chosen froin 


the ranks of the senior or junior fellows, though at various 
times there have been nine provosts not even graduates of 


, | the. Univeraity. 


Wanonat Hopesweay, Assootarios.—Some of the sub- 
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jects are; ‘A proposed revision of the common school 
» @he teacher's work in the development of 
menial power,” “The effects of student life on the eye- 
"An evening in wonder land,” “Reflections, on the 
pF congress of education of 1880,” “Is the same 
syste... of common school education possible in all the 
States?” “ What constitutes a normal school?” “ Kduca- 
tion and building of the State,” “ Best normal training for 
city teachers,” “ Normal principles of educatior,” “ Moral 
and literary training in the public schools,” “ Some essen- 
tials in the development of a school system.” ° 

Qursens Co.—Oom, Surdam, a very live and able man 
holds his. Institute May 9th at Roslyn, He says: “ Last 
year and the year before every school, except one, in the 
digtrict was closed during Institute week. It is a duty 
we owe to ourselves, to our schools, to the State and to 
the cause of education. I know that itis a hara week's 
work, and that it is somewhat expensive, but if we expect 
to raise the rank of our profession, we must, as far as 
possible, improve the quality of our work.” He has fixed 
these conditions for teachers : 

For 3d,Grade.—A good knowledge of Common English 
Branches, and some knowledge of methods (which may be 
obtained by reading teacher's papers, and books on 

For 2nd Grade.—Two year's experience in teaching, 
thorough knowledge ot Common English Branches and a 
good knowledge of methods. 

For 1st Grade.—Four year's experience and a thorough 
knowledge of Ooramon and Higher Erglish Branches and 
methods. 

Inprana.— The Southern Indiana Teachers’ Association 
eonvened at Lawrenceburg March 16, at. 7.30 pw. The 
crowning feature, however, of the first evening was Prot 
D. E. Hunter's inaugural address. Among other things 
he ‘said, “ Now the objection is that the rich do attend, and 
get the benefits which were “originally intended only fur 
the poor. In reply to this we aay, the free school in this 
country isthe great leveler, and I thank God that it levels 
up and does not level down. Why should the rich -man 
be deprived of the benefits of the public school? His 
children are to be citizens, and are entitled to whftever 
the state has to bestow.” The forenoon of Thursday was 
occupied by visiting the Lawrenceburg schools. David 
Graham of Rushville schools ably advocated improvements 
in our schools, Prof. J. B. Peaslee, Supt. of the Oincin- 
nati schools, had for his subject “Authors” “How may 
we know and meet the intellectual wants of our people ?” 
was the subject of an essay read by Miss Anna L. Rice of 
the Lawrenceburg schools, and was followed by A. E. 
Height, president of Vincennes University, on ‘*Tact.” 
Dr. Wilson, of the Lawrenceburg school board, read an 
essay upon “ Shortsightedness.” 








LETTERS. 





I will have to take issue with you in your article in | of 
the. April number—To Co. Superintendents. You use 
the following language: ‘The time should soon come 
wher no one will be employed as teacher who is not a 
graduate from an educational school.” 

I, presume you mean by an “educational school” a 
normal school—a school in which the art of teaching is 
taught. What do you propose to. do with the host of ex- 
perienced, successful teachers of the country who have 
never seen the inside of an “educational school?” Do 
you propose to put inexperienced machine-made teachers 
in the place of experienced mature teachers? Does a dip- 
ploma trom a normal school give the possessor all the ne- 
cessary qualifications of a successful teacher? I believe 
there are thousands who graduate at vur so-called normal 
schools and who go out into the world calling themselves 
normal teachers, that are not as well qualified to teach as 
thousands of others who have never seen a normal 
school. They get a theory of teaching that they find 
impossible to put into practical operation in the country 
schools, and have not judgment enough to vary it to suit 
the surrounding circumstances. 

_WNo Gir, I believe teachers are like poets—born and 
not. made. They must have an inspiration for the work. 
Then.a genuine normal training will do that class of per- 
sons some good. 

Tagree, with you when you say the so-called profes- 
sion of teaching 1s no profession; but the next sentence 
psn le aya od 
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teacher can live by his profession, there will never be a 
permanence or profession. Normal schools will never do 
it, Make the schools continuous—then gradually raise the 
grade. of scholarship or qualification of teachers, and the 
profession of teachers will necessarily follow, 

I like the Instrrvre and your advanced ideas of teaching 
very much, except the one just criticised. 

Palmyra, Mo. J. M. MoMvrry. 

(If there is any one person I listen to with-respect, it 
is he who disagrees with me. And it is encouraging 
that of the 1,500 County Superintendents‘a few are “ live” 
enough to think at all on this subject. Agree with me or 
not, but do think on these things. Supt. McMarry has 
written tersely and strongly. Yet, Iam more convinced 
than ever that only graduates from’ educational schools 
should be"employed as teachers. As to what will be done 
with the host of good teachers now employed. it is suffici- 
cient to say this plan will go gradually into effect. Hdu- 
cational schools are rapidly multiplying—holding long 
terms about 150 and holding short terms 400 in the year 
1880. These successful teachers will attend these educa- 
tional schools. We shall find the best teachers want to 
know more. 

That the inexperienced educational graduate will not 
succeed at Grst, is true, but: he will do better than the in- 


a| experienced young person not a graduate of an educational 


achool. The educational graduate should first practice in 
some well-managed school for six months. Some towns 
now will not appoint an inexperienced teacher. 

That teachers are born and not made is true of some; 
there are many with good judgment, earnest, in:lustrious, 
sympathetic with children. From this class an enthusias- 
tic’ teacher can draw many who will want to teach and 
who will make good teachers; then there will be a class 
that go into it for the sake of employment and money, 
merely having few qualifications, except a knowledge of 
the stndies. Now, the educational scivool will benefit 
all of these—but the better the timber the better the 
work. 

Yes, lengthen your echool terms. To do this, have a 
graded course and give diplomas to all who complete it. 

And finally a word about educational schools. There 
are too many. of these that do not do what they might 
and should They are roosting-places for thore who 
could not conduct a Teachers’ Institute. They have got 
places on, account of scholarship. In one of these there is 
a professor otf mathemetics who thinks every teacher 
should¥onderstand the calculus. In another the professor 
of chemistry uses none but expensive apparatus, and the 
students do not learn how to make experiments suited to 
the small country school. These things will be investi- 
gated and set right in time.—A. M. K.) 





Tux Drorr Nuve.—I have recently noticed several news- 
paper articles in’which reference is made to the “peculiar 
character” or “property” of the number 9. The process 

ot “casting out 9s” may be well enough, but it seems 
scarcely, necessary to state persistently that, in this re- 
spect, the number 9 is “peculiar.” All authors substan- 
tially agree in stating that “the excess of 9s in any number 
is found by adding its digits and finding the excess of 9s 
in their sum.”; Because the excess of any other number 
is not obtained by, that exact process, as they state it, 
does it follow that 9 is an exceptional and peculiar 
number ? 

For the sake of uniformity and accuracy, Jet us state 
the process in an entirely different, though equally proper 
form: Add once the left-hand digit to the digil at its right, 
and once that sum to the next right hand digit, and so con- 
tinue. until all the digits are used : the excess of 9s in the last 
sum, is the desired excess, Now if this peculiarity of 9 re- 
sults from its being one leas than 10, we may reasonably 
expect to find the same or equal peculiarity in any number 
less than 10. 

Since & is two less than 10, let us add twice the left- 
hand digit to the digit at the right, and twice that sum to 
the next right-hand digit, etc. etc. Take the number 238. 
Proceeding »¢s indicated, twice 2 are 4 and 3 are 7, twice 
7 are 14.and.8 are 22 (taking the 22,) twice 2 are 4 and 
2 are 6.;and.6. is the excess of 8s in 238. Since 7 is three 
less than 10, let us_add three times the [le/t-band digit to 
the nent as, etc., ete., to find the excess of 7s ih any 
number. 

Again : Since Al is ome.more than 10, Tet us take once 
the left-hand digit from the digit at its right, and once 
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from 8 ig?, 0 once 2 trom 6 is 4 once 4 from 8 is 4; and 
4 is the excess of Hs in 1,368 12, being two more "than 
10, let us take?twice the left-hand digit from the digit at 
its right and twice that difference, etc. Ifat any time the 
digit to be subtracted from is less than’ the other number, 
the less is to be increased by the divisor. Take 2,584, 
Twice 2 from 5 is 1, twice 1 from 8 is 6, twice 6 ‘ftom 4 
increased by 12 is 4; which is the excess of 12s im 2,584 
Generally : the excess in dividing any number by any 
number less than 10 is found by multiplying the left-hand 
digit by the difference between the divisor and 10, and 
adding the product to the next right, etc. ; and the excess 
in dividing any number by any oumber greater than 10 
and less than 20, is found by multiplying tne left-hand digit 
by the difference between the divisor and 10, and sub- 
tracting the product from the next right, etc., increasing 
said right, if need be, by the divisor before subtracting. 
In view of this uniform rule for finding the excess of all 
numbers less than 20 in any given number, I cannot well 
see wherein lies the “peculiar” property of any one df 
those numbers. A., Ooncord, N. H. 





Three months ago | commenced a trial subscription to 
the Jovnuwar. In answer ‘to your “ Read, warire and 
ACT ” editorial, April 2d, 1881, I say: Ist. Here is my 
two dollars for the next year. 2d. I did not know how 
deficient I was as a teacher uatil I commenced reading my 
list in your)Joornat. The companions ot the “ cow boy.” 
cheer him when mounted on a “bucking” pony with the 
ery, “Stay with him!” Plunge away, Mr. Journat! Keep 
en showing up our “ failares and shortcomings." I have 
an earnest desire to improve as a teacher, and have con- 
cluded to “stay with him.” The Jovrya» improves in 
every number, and I will do what I can to spread its cir- 
culation, There is nothing “ confidential " about this; so 
far as 1 am concerned, I intend to make it public. 

C. H. Burarrt. 





I see you occupied a whole page with the “School 
Amusements,”’ which are very interesting, suggestive and 
instructing. I believe there are thousands of teachers who 
would like to perform some experiments at the closing of 
the schools. The children in district schools are usually 
too small te get up a satisfactory entertainment— one to 
please the multitude of parents and others who congregate 
at the school-house at such times. I think it would be 
very important to teachers if you would write in your. is- 
sués up till vacation a number of experiments—not costly 
—with the apparatus necessary to perform them, where 
bought, and the price, &c. I am principal of a public 
school, and hold a State certificate, Your paper contains 
valuable information, and has assisted me very materially. 

A.M 

I have been a subscriber to your JournaL since June 
last, and the more I read the better am I pleased with it 
as a teacher's aid. I could not afford to be without it. 
Tam nota graduate of any college, but am desirous of 
doing what I can to?}make some advancement, Whether 
[remain or “desert,” I hope the time will soon come 
when teaching will be a profession, and will be respected 
as such. You have done nobly, aad I hope your efforts 
will soon be abundantly rewarded, and a general awaken- 
ing will be felt. A. 8. Tarzor. 








The Teacuer’s Ixstirors is always received as a wel- 
come visitor because of its valuable suggestions, practical 
instruction and uselul criticism. It helps us to see our- 
selves as others see us, and enables us to obtain greater 
proficiency in our profession. I have endeavored to/in- 
troduce it among other teachers, but find them eitber in- 
different or, in most.cases, so poorly paid they think they 
canno? afford to take it. C. Ok 





Wuewn was the plan of reckoning from the birth of Onrist 
determined on ? 

About the middle of the sixth century Dionysius Exi- 
guus, a Roman charchman of Seythian birth, introduced 
the method of dating from the birth of Ohrist, which, ae 
cording to bis computation, took place in the fourth year 
of the 194th Olympiad, or the ‘753d from the’ founding of 
Rome. It is generally admitted that he placed this event 
about four years too late. JF it were possible to ascertain 
the precise time of the creation, it would be the natural 
starting point from which to date. From the Ohristian 
era to this day the date of nearly every muportant event 
1 | is settled beyond a question within a year or two. 
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Daily Preparation of the Teacher. 














By Supr. C. H. Gurner, Shenandoah, Iowa. 

The person who aspires to marked success in teaching 
muéet give many years of earnest study and effort. A con- 
scientious person cannot enter upon his settled life-work 
until he has secured the fullest preparation possible. And 
the” conscientious teacher will also prepare for the work 
of each day. No more fatal mistake could be made by 
the teacher than to suppose that sll necessity for study has 
passed when special course of training has been completed. 
A teacher’s work requires’ especial attention to at least 
two things : the teaching of the several branches of study 
pursued by scholars, and the’ general government of 
school. 

It is sometimes argued that the teacher who prepares 
for the daily recitations of his school thereby tacitly ac- 
knowledges a partial incompetence for his work. I say, 
nay, verily. He rather proves that’ he has a due sense of 
his duties and obligations. I would discriminate most 
carefully between life preparation and daily preparation. 
Tne former prepares one for his chosen profession in the 
world. The latter is the complement of the former. Each 
has ‘a separate, distinct and important work of its own, and 
yet neither is complete w‘thout the other. Neither can 
be substituted for the other. He who omits the daily 
preparation greatly lessens his possible usefulness. He 
who has not the life preparation has no occasion for the 
daily preparation, ‘for he is not a teacher. The ‘object of 
daily preparation is not to supply something omitted, or 
imperfectly accomplished in the life preparation, butto put 
to the best possible us? possessed powers and capabilities. 
The. best disciplined and the most retentive memory is 
sometimes unable to reach instantaneously the best learned 
and most thoroughly mastered facts of science and math- 
ematics. The thorouchly competent and efficient teacher 
is ready at any time to put himself in any pupil's place, 
recite accurately, clearly and promptly any assigned les- 
son. The actual doing of such a thing is sometimes the 
expedient that will stimulate a school to unusual activity, 
and inspire genuine confidence in the teacher's ability. 
However thorough and critical a student may be, there 
is need of the freshness that comes from recent contact 
with a subject. A difficulty of comprebension or a diffi- 
enlty of explanation may beso well anticipated and pro- 
vided for that the teacher acquires a new power. A pre- 
vious knowledge of the particular subject-matter to be 
taught each day gives ample opportunity for collateral 
study ; for having ready references and explanations not 
within the reach of the average student, gives opportunity 
for having ready for use all attainable apparatus, and has 
ready, without loss of time, sll material needed for exper- 
iment, illustration, ete. Knowing each morning the exact 
subjects coming up for discussion that day, the entire day s 
work is already mapped out, and the teacher is complete 
master ot the situation. 

I think the great secret of success in school government 
js to keep everybody busy with something he likes to do. 
This seems av easy thing to say, and may be an easy thing 
to do, but it will tax the good sense and ingenuity of per- 
sons of average ability to find constant, pleasant emplov- 
ment for all the smart boys and the dull boys, for the 
naturally good boys and the naturally bad boys, for the 
honest boysjand the tricky boys and all the other boys 
who find their way to the public school. All listlessness 
and disorder must be anticipated and-guarded against. A 
large reservoir of expedients must always be on hand, and 
the teacher so ready{for emergencies that he is never sur- 
prised. 

No two days of school are alike, and every day will 
present anew problem or an old one with an added intric- 
acy. Plans must be devised to increase the interest of 
scholars in attendance, in punctuality, in good behavior, 
in-genuine hard study. Previous plans have not worked 
93 it was anticipated they would, One boy is working 
hard, but not directing his effort well—there is a loss of 
force. This must be corrected, Another boy is studying 
swell, but not from a right motive ; something must be done 
for him. Another is working too hard ; his health is in dan- 
er ;:his ambition leads him to attempt too much. The teach- 
er hasa delicate and most difficult proble™ for solution, An- 
other studies well but needs judicious encouragement. How 
ean it be given and not have the appearance of flattery? A 








new boy enters the school. He does not study at all. He 
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has not caught the spirit of the school. He is a constant 


source of annoyance to his associates, The teacher must 
at the same time proiect the school and start the beginner 
upon the road upon which the others are traveling. How 
shall it be done? These are only fair samples of number- 
less questions teachers must answer, and hence the neces- 
sity for daily preparation. 


To County Associations. 


By A. M. Brown, Pres. Monroe Co. Teachers’ Ass'n. 

The teachers of the State of New York are becoming 
mindful of the serious disadvantages under which they 
labor, in their efforts to improve the status of those to 
who will soon be citizens of our great State, We need 
reforms that can be effected only through the instrumen- 
tality of combined labor... We must agitate the matter, 

Why will not every county association in the State send 
delegates to the State convention:to be held at Saratoga, 
July 5, 6 and 7. Let them meet in caucus, say on the 
6th, at the close of the afternoon session, to propose and 
discuss such improvements as the necessities of our asso- 
ciate work demands. This arrangement will bring those 
most intimately interested in this matter into consultation, 
and where the result can be immediately presented be- 
fore the State association. 

In this manner we ean accomplish more: good this sea- 
son than under ordinary circumstances could be effected in 
two or three ‘years. 

At that time and place we wil! come in contact with our 
leading educators, and from them we may reasonably ex- 
pect sympathy, advice and such assistance as will enable 
us to feel the throb of the public pulse, and determine to 
a certain extent the influences in our favor. 

We have nothing to lose by action of this kind, but 
much to gain, not merely as individuals, but gains that 
will be perpetual to_ the teachers and pupils of the Satan, 
as well as to those of the pane time. 











Beaconsfield. 





Scarcely was the ink dry that announced the death o 
Carlyle than it is said that the great ex-Premier of Eng 
land is also asleep with his fathers. He had been ill for 
some time, but it was expected that he would recover. 
He died April 19th, in London. 

He has had a wonderful career, Born a Jew when they 
were despised, he became noted as a student, then as 
a dandy, then as a writer, then as a statesman ; he became 
a member of Parliament, a noted statesman, Premier of 
the realm, Knight of the Garter, and Earl Beaconsfield. 

He wes born December 21, 1805, at Enfield, England, 
his father being a man of wealth. He appears to have 
been baptized when he was twelve years old, and to have 
had his father’s passion for books, and to have studied law 
tor a short time. This is all the education he had; he at 
tended no school or college. He began to write early, 
producing “Vivian Grey” when in his twenty-second 
year. It appeared anonymously, but it took the town by 
storm. Its popularity continues to this day: Its fanlts 
are the faults of youth and inexperience; its merits those 
of genius of no ordinary kind. The author of “Vivian 
Grey ” awoke to find himself famous, and determined to 
mature his mind by travel and observation. 

He was popular in society, and is thus described by N. 
P, Willis at. the age of twenty-five: 

“ Patent leather pumps, a white stick with a black cord 
and tassel, and a “quantity of chains about his neck and 
pockets, served to make him, even in the dim light, a con- 
spicuous object. He is lividly pale, his eye is black as 
Erebus and a thick, heavy mass of jet black ringlets falls 
over his left}jcheek almost to his collarless stock, while on 
the right temple it 1s parted and put away with the smooth 
carelessness of a girl's, and shines most unctuously.” 

He published some other volumes, but they never be- 
came popular. Rather discouraged, he turned to polities, 
and presented himself as a candidate for Parliament. 
Meeting with defeat, in a few months he came forward 
again, and was again defeated. In April, 1833, he came 
forward again. © It was in the course of his candidatare on 
this occasion that he made the famous retort when asked 
upon Pwhatibe stood.” “Upon my head,” was the 
reply. 

Not being successful as a radical, he joined the conserva- 
tives and was elected; thus “ Vivian Grey” was on the 
first rung of the long ladder. 

His first speech was considered a great failure; he did 
not meet the expectations of his friends. His opponents 





laughed and shouted at him, and hejclosed by saying : 

“T bave begun several times many things (laughter) and 
T have often succeeded at last. (Fresh cries of “ Ques- 
tion.”) Ay, sir, and though I sit down now, the time will 
come when you will hear. me.” 

In the next. session the house began to listen to him. 
He kept on writing. “Henrietta Temple,” “ Venetia Con- 
ingsby,” “Sybil” and “ Tancred "were published. 

In 1847 the,reward of many years’of labor came; he 
wag tormally recognized as the leader of the Tory party. 
In 1852 he was,made Chancellor of the Exchequer; in 
1858 he was appointed again to the same office, and again 
in 1866. Lord Derby resigned the Premiership in 1868, 
from failing health, and Disraeli’ took his place for a short 
time. His wife was made Viscountess Beaconsfield, In 
1870 he published “ Lothair,” and ‘the book had a sale of 
80,000 copies in this country. 

In 1874 he became Prime Minister again, and his title 
to political ability was recognized, He spoke often and 
long in the House of Commons. A writer says: 

“ When Mr. Disraeli enters the House and takes his ac- 
customed seat, he crosses one leg over the cther, folds his 
arms, liangs down his head, and so sits for hours at a time 
in statuesque silence. The attitnde which he finds most 
conducive to the happy delivery of points is to stand bal- 
ancing himself upon his feet with his hands in his coat 
ta’l pockets.” 

After two years he retired with the title of Earl of Bea- 
consfield, and on his return from Berlin (settling the Turk- 
ish matters) he was made Knight of the Garter. His op- 
ponent for many years has been Gladstone, and in 1880 
Beaconsfield was ousted by his oldenemy. Now he wrote 
his Jast work, “Endymion,” which is meeting with a great 
sale. 

If it be asked whether Beaconsfield’s name will endure 
long, it must be confidently answered in the negative. He 
was a politician, and of necessity appears among political 
events, but what has he done that has made the world 
better? What has be said that has made the world wiser 


or happier ? 
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By Miss Kurza Watxer, Savannah, Tenn. 

Here is the great secret of education, also its hope and 
peril The mind is endowed with faculties and powers, 
which, if rightly trained, will lead to happy results. The 
proper exercise of the:e give skill and’ ability, and lead 
toward perfection. He cannot be considered as educated 
who cannot use his acquirements with promptness, though 
his knowledge be of vast extent. Doubtless thousands of 
children have lived who possessed good powers of mind, 
but in early life the pliable twigs were not carefully trained. 
Careless yet uralterable habits were formed with fatal re- 
sults. There are few who can preside successfully over 
the complicated process of training the child’s mind. The 
power of attention, the cultivation of the memory and 
imagination, the fidelity to principles, the percept‘on of 
truth and the power to reason are indispensable; that they 
exist in perfection is due to good teaching. To possess 
the power to direct the mind so exclusively on some par- 
ticular object that all others are forgotten, requires earnest 
effort and diligent culture. 

The great Newton ascribed his superiority tothis ex- 
traordinary powers of patient thought. Ali who have at- 
tained to greatness have possessed the power of attention. 
The strength of the memory depends greatly on the 
power of attention, for when the mind is divided among a 
number of things, there is no vivid conception, conse- 
quently nothing is distinctly remembered. 

By the imagination we are enabled to’ adorn the com- 
mon truths with a beauty not their own. But it must be 
exercised in accordance with good judgment. The best 
method is by studying the best works in art and nature 
which are admired by recognized masiers. It is to be de- 
plored that there is in our public schools so little attention 
paid to the culturejof taste and love for the beautiful. 

Last, but not least, is the cultivation of the moral facul- 
ties, which is too much neglected by teachers. The moral 
faculties and benevolent affections can also be rightly 
trained. 

“A just education enables us to rejoice that in early life 
the channels of right feelings, thoughts and actions wefe 
engraved in the firm rock ot habit. The teacher who suc- 
cessfully trains his ,pupils into good habits is entitled to 
gratitude. 





Spelling and Spelling School.- 
By Besraa H. Ex:sworrn, Kansas, 

Among the recollections of my childhood, memory vivid- 
ly recalls a “spelling-match” held at our school, when I 
was about twelve years old. A number of «he scholars 
prided themselves on being the best spellers to be found 
in that region. How we crammed during the last days 
preceding the great event! With what trembling eager- 
ness we sought mother, aunt, brother, sister or schoolmate 
with repeated spellings of ‘“ phthisic, pneumatic, connois- 
seur, hvpochondriac,” and kindred words! Wow we con- 
gratolated ourselves when we got through their labyrinths 
safely! How we plumed ourselves upon our superior 
knowledge when a less fortunate companion became men- 
tally entangled‘and crushed by one of those formidable 
words. While all the while we were taking such liberties 
with such “jaw-breakers” as im-pen-e-tra-bil-i-ty, im- 
prac-ti-ca-bil-i-ty, un-in-tel-li-gi-bil-i-ty, in-com-pre-hen- 
si-bil-i-ty, het-e-ro-ge-ne-ous and con-glom-er-a-tion, we 
were placidly unconscious‘of their meanings, and totally 
indifferent as to what said meanings were. Even oar 
teacher (considered one of the best at that time), so far 
from informing us that a knowledge of their meaniug was 
desirable or useful, never hinted that they possessed such 
a quality, and, of course, it was totally overlooked, and 
few of the many who wrestled with those long-winded 
words ever realized how ludicrously applicable some of 
the last-quoted were to our mental state, and the indis- 
criminate gabble with which we were still further mud- 
dling our minds. Our spelling-book proving inadequate 
to supply the demand tor stunning words, our teacher 
searched a dictionary for an additional list, with wich to 
“ astonish the natives,” but still no hint that it was useful 
to know the meaning of them. 

The evening came when our friends and the neighbor- 
hood generally were to be dazzled by our attainments, 
As one of the boys said, we “spelled and spelled.” Bravely 
launching out and sailing on, though ballasted at first 
rather heavily by those who, as one of the worthy patrons 
of the school remarked, “hadn't no knack in spellin’.” 
We dropped them overboard ;' at first, scatteringly, as we 
made our way through words of two and three syllables ; 
faster and faster as we plowed the stormv seas of four, 
five, six, seven and eight syllables; and those who still 
held their footing on deck were finally wrecked on the 
treacherous rocks of silent letters. Quite early in the 
evening I fell a victim to the word “souvenir.” I took 
my seat with a crushing sense of defeat and mortification 
that I had been unable to hold out through the “ threes,” 
which was our abbreviation for words of three syllables. 

The hero of the evening was a big, good-natured, ener- 
getic fellow of nineteen, who, when the spelled, hurled out 
syllable after syllable as if he were killing snakes. The 
more snakes the better he liked it, and he wasn't particu- 
lar as to the hind, the glory lying in the size of the article 


The next day, when most of my playmates sallied and 
jeered me on going down so soon, Joe (our champion 
speller) excused my failure on the ground of my being “a 
young chicken yet, and a gal, too!” 

Perhaps it was the vanity which is declared to be in- 
herent in “ gals,” that impelled me just then to try to offset 
my ignorance in one direction by a display of unexpected 
knowledge in another. “ Well,” TI said, “I know one 
thing about that word, if I did forget how to spell it. I 
what it means—it means a keepsake or token.” 

“Oh! it don’t, nuther,” derisively exclaimed several 
voices, “You don’t know nuthin’ about it; does she, 
Joe ?” . 

Joe gave me a glence of mingled contempt atd pity, aad 
made this crushing reply: “'Tain’t no use wastin’ your 
time foolin’ over that. That hain't got nathin’ to do with 
spellin' 

And he walked away in dignified displeasure at hearing 
8 gravé and familiar subject so trified with. To use his 
own words, he wanted to be “top notch or nuthin’ ” in 
whatever he thought it worth while to study, his interpre- 
tation of “top notch”;being that part furthest from the 
beginning. It was only long and hard words ‘he thought 
it worth the trouble to learn to spell, and that such words 
had sny legitimate use—save to be'set. up as targets at 
spelling matches, aod hit by the most skillful marksmen—I 
thiek, néver occurred to him. Of words, as applied to 
Spoken ‘or written language, and rightly pronounced “ 
spelled, according to their meaning and wee, he knew and 
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desired to know nothing. Indeed he seemed to consider 
taking any thought as to the fitness or correct prenuncia- 
tion of words for everyday use s sign of men‘al weakness, 
almoet inexcusable, infanyonefbut “ gals.'’ He probably 
bad a vague‘idea of the “eternal fitness of things,” and 
deemed such a frivolous acquirement suited to the fem- 
inine capacity (orfrather:incapacity) for knewledge. He 
said ‘‘ Natur teacued himzhow to talk,” which was hardly 
a first-grade certificate for “Natur” us a teacher. His 
dialect, produced at a debate as one of the works of nature, 
would be apt to throw a decidedly wet blanket on that 
side of the question. Nature also seemed to preside over 
his written communications, |] saw some of them in this 
wise : 

My seat was at the end of the long bench serving as the 
girl's'seat ; Joe sat some three feet distant, at the end of 
the bench on the boys’ side. Thus we were near neigh- 
bors, and Joe sometimes entrusted me with messages 
written on a slate or scrap of paper, to be given to my 
next neighbor, a buxom lass of sixteen. Ellen Jane gen- 
erally allowed me to read these billet deux (as a sort of com- 
pensation for my services, doubtless). I hope I am not 
betraying a sacred trust if I make one of these public : 

“ dere elun jane i have a urrunt to yure house to nite 
ao have, to stop to jonsons first wont you wate i want to 
borry a neck yoke an go long with. you hopen to hear 
from you soon yures till Deth joe.” 

This was devoted, but somewhat mixed, as owing to the 
arrangement of sentences and an utter absence of punc- 
tuation, one gathered the imnression that the tie which 
bound him to Ellen Jane was in some way connected with 
a neck-yoke. But as this seemed to make no difference 
with the fair maid, we need not object; but looked at as 
the production ot the best speller in school it certainly 
was @ siguificant. communication on the utility of spelling 
taught in a manner which could so fridiculously overshoot 
and defeat the real object in learning to spell. 

But, perhaps, some one urges; Joe's was an extreme 
case, and that spelling is not taught in that way now. I 
reply, to nry certain knowledge, his is by no means an ex- 
treme case. Spelling is not an end, but a means to an end; 
bat it is rarely taught as euch and that end fully explained, 
and the pupils required to write words and use them in sen- 
tences in an intelligent way, proving that they comprehend 
them as vehicles of thought, and can} use them as soch. I 
have found that the majority of children who spell with 
much glibness orally miss more than half the words when re- 
quired to write them, and if questioned as to their mean- 
éng, regard you with a look of blank surprise that shows 
plamly that Joe's is not the only mind where the idea that 
meaning “hain’t nothin’ to do with spellin’,” has taken 
root. Ihave even seen teachers who seem to lean to that 
opinion. 

Not long since, and not far from my present residence, 
I was present at a spelling school where a gentleman was 
spelled down on a word pronounced “nute.” “N e-w-t,” 
said he, supposing it to be some kind of a lizard. 

“No,” said the teacher. 

“ Well,” said Mr. Blank, “I don’t recognize the word; 
at least, if that is the only way of pronouncing it.” 

“It is a perfectly proper word, and properly pro- 
nounced; I looked it out myself in the dictionary,” broke 
in the teacher. 

“T don’t ‘doubt that,” said§Mr. B., “but” what does it 
mean ? « If it is anything I know the meaning of I think I 
can spell it.” 

The teacher looked puzzled and confused, and tried to 
evade this unexpected qusstion. She evidently had for- 
gotten to look out that part of it. Somebody in the au- 
dience relieved her embarrassmentgby stating that they 
believed it to be “ a Chinese instrument of music.” 

“Ob, yes,” said the teacher, eagerly, “that is it exactly ; 
I recollect now.” 

“IT never heard of it, and can't spell it,” ssid Mr. B. and 
he sat down. 

A few others clutched at “‘ Chinese instrument of mu- 
sic,” and missed it. Then s member of the school, with 
certain triumph beaming from, every feature, spelled, 
“ k-n-o-ust.” 

. B, gave a half-suppressed snort of surprise, and rose 
to remark: “ Well, I have always heard that pronounced 
“knowt,” and I have no doubt but it cam produce a cer- 
tain kind of music when smartly applied. It happens to 
be a Russsan instrument of torture used in whipping crim- 
inals.” 

That teacher's only cousolation was that one of her 
scbolar’s had spelled down Mr. B. on a word veiled in an al- 
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lowable but seldom used pronunciation, the meaning of said 
word being a profound mystery to both herself and schol- 
ars until revealed as herein related. It is to be hoped their 
after investigations of the dictionary extended a little 
farther than hunting out meaningless puzzles. 














Por the Scunoen Jourwa. 


Outside the Schoolroom Walls. 


By B. A, P. 

Let ue louk into the Senate Chamber at Washington, 
about which the newspapers are so full. We may be 
tempted to pause outside and al] along tne way alter en- 
tering, to feast our eyes on the magnificence of the Capi 
tol, “ the largest and finest building of its kind in the 
world,” but that we will not talk. about. Seats in the 
Visitor's Gallery, overlooking the sittings of the men in 
council, await us, and we hasten to occupy them A first 
glimpse suggests our schcolroom, magnified and adorned, 
indeed, as though just awakened out of an Arabian Night, 
still the familiar likeness remains. At bis official post, on 
the broad platform, gavel and other insignia of his high 
offce before him, sits the president of this august body. 
He personates the teacher, and the grave senators below, 
at their individual desks, facing him, the school. But 
those heads we Jook down upon are mostly gray er bald, 
or both. We spy furrows in the taces; mischief, too, in 
some of them. We rece gnized it, but we do not feel our 
spirits getting tickled with the fun. It is not our kind. 
Some formality of voting has just now taken place—a cere- 
mony in which a large portion of the assembly has refused 
to participate, “ What does this mean?” somebody near 
us inquires. “ Mischief,” is the answer from another neigh- 
bor; “ without the votes of these men the senate is not a 
quorum, and no business can be transacted.’ “Can that 
be possible ?” the question follows in an excited voice. 
“ How long will this continue?’ To this there is no an- 
swer buta shake of the head and a grave and anxious 
look. 

Each desk bears the name of the Senator who occupies 
it, and the two sides are separated by a broad aisle into 
two divisions, designated as the Republican and Demo- 
cratic sides, 

We shall be sure to find somebody up speaking, and, if 
be speaks well, all are decorously attentive. He may 
forget himself, though, in the elash ot opposing opinions, 
and wax boisterous, calling out corresponding responses 
or interruptions from the other side ; then it is the business 
ot the president to interfere and compel these gentlemen 
to respect the presence in which they stand. Ifa droning 
speaker “has the floor,” nobody minds much about him. 
Numbers walk out of the hall, each individual so leaving, 
however, being careful to pair himself with some one, also 
going out, from the other side, that the voting balance 
| may remain unchanged. Some snatch this time for stady. 
We observe, lounging about the platform, two or three 
boys of perhaps nine or teu yearsold. They are neatly 
dressed, decorous in manner, noiseless, yet alert, and not 
ungraceful in their movements. Those are pages, or mes- 
senger boys. Some one among those studious gentlemen 
may be in want of a paper, book or report which he has 
not by him, and wishes to consult. He uplifts a finger; 
you and I may not see it, but those boys are on the alert. 
Quick as lightning one or another of them bounds to his 
feet, crosses the floor in answer to that call, receives the 
commission on aslip of paper and darts away with it. 

Other senators form themselves into groups in portions 
of the hall remote from the speaker's voice, and, in care- 
tully subdued tones, talk. Foreign ministers, scholars and 
famed. writers are otten seen among them, and the conver- 
sation is not exclusively confined to the topics under sen- 
storial discussion. The renowned. English statesman, 
Earl of Beaconsfield, has just died. They are comparing 
their reminisences of him, One old man knew him in his 
early life—handsome, gifted, of elegant manners, ambitious, 
the master of rare tact.in winning a way to the hearts of 
persons who had influence to help him on. He remem- 
bered how, notwithstanding the fact of his Jewish descent 
(his name was Dicraeli,—ot Israel,—he received his title 
ot nobility in 1877, when be was seventy-two years old), 
always a stigma—not only in England, but throughout 
Europe—by his peculiar abilities and force of character, he 
became an acknowledged star in society. They talk about 
his Oriental instincts. He delighted im gold chains, rings 
and gorgeous colors ; but more than all else he hungered 
for praise and high position, which be made it the business 
ot his lifeto win. One of the talkers was present when 
he attempted his maiden speech after having attained to 
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the honor of a seat in the House of Commons. He tells 
how he rose, “sparkling with jewels,” beginning in high- 
flown style and w:th extravagant gestures, to be silenced 
by derisive laughter. The well-remembered rrophecy with 
which he resumed his seat is quoted: “T shall sit down 
now, but the time will come when you will hear me 
They speak admiringly of the untiring pains with which he 
studied the style of the best parliamentary orators, and our 
pulses thrill at the story of his bravely-earned sneress. We 
know he came to be Prime Minister, the highest office in 
the gift ofthe nation that learned to delight in honoring 
him, and that for many yea~s he was the trusted coun- 
sellor of the Queen. It was un‘ler his administrati.n, and 
through his instrumentality, that she was created Empress 
of India, that the Egyptian ownership of the Suez canal 
and the Island of Cyprus became Eritish possessions, and 
a British foothold was obtained in Afghanistan and the 
Transvaal. -‘ But he gained his purposes through in- 
trigue, double dealing and secret compact,” we hear next. 
“In Mr Gladstone the nation has a leader whose measures 
will be marked by truth, openness and honor. Every true 
Englishman rejoices at the withdrawal from Cabul and 
the giving up of Candahar. The nation had no right there. 
It honors itself in offering terms of honorable peace to the 
Boer:. Thei country was their own. The British hold 
upon it for the last four years has been the clutch ot an 
invader. “ Mr, Gladstone’s Irish land bill ?’-is presently 
“ Tf carried,” is the answer, 
“it must effectually set at rest the Trish agitation, for it 
concedes the famous ‘ Three Fs’ (fair rents, fixity of tenure 
and free sales’). The agitators have no further grievance 
to urge.” 

After awhile our ears catch other gossip. The wives of 
the future King of Great Britain and the reigning Czar ot 
Russia are sisters, daughters of the King of Denmark, and 
the king of Greece is their brother. The wearers of crowns 
throughout{Burope, we learn,"are all of close kin, “ Will 
these domestic ties,” the talkers ask each other, “affect in 
the least the future alliances or antagonisms of the great 
family of nations ?” We do not hear the answer, as some 
cew movement has summoned the debaters back to their 
seats. 


The Boers of South Africa, 








In 1650 a colony of Dutchmen settled in the country 
about the Cane of Good Hope. They found there a race 
ot blacks, the Hottentots. At first they seem to have got 
on well together, but when the Dutch took to keeping 
cattle they wanted more land and took it, and then was 
commenced the extermination of the blacks. The Kaffirs 
attacked them also, and ‘conquering them, became next 
neighbors of the Oape colony on the east side. 

When the Cape of Good Hupe was ceded to Britain by 
the Treaty of 1806, the Dutch Boers submitted quietly 
enough. When it was found that the Boers did not resist 
British rule, and that they were quite able to protect the 
frontier, the number of troops was gradually lesseued, 
Thus matters went quietly on till 1833. Now bad taith 
on the part of the British government brought the Boers 
into constant conflict with the Kaffirs. At last the Boers 
could bear this state of things no longer; tuey preferred 
to leave the country where they had Jived for more than 
180 years,"and go out into’a strange land. They head of 
Natal. It had no harbors; it was 400 miles from four 
territories; it was exposed to the incursions of Kaffirs on 
one side, and on the other to the fierce Zulus, who had in 


fact then lately exterminated its inhabitants. The Boers/ 


thought the English nation could never covet this land. 
So the Boers resolved to settle in Natal, and some founded 
the Orange River Free State; the rest entered Natal in 
the autumn of 1837, and asked the Zulu king Dingaan to 
sel] it to them. He agreed to make a treaty if they would 
recover for him some stolen cattle. The Boers pursued | 
and defeated the thieves, and 100 Boers took the king his 
cattle. He received them most cordially, showed them 
his treasures, made a treaty by which he gave them Natal, 
and invited them toa feast. During a dance which fol- 
lowed 3,000 Zulus rushed upon the’ unsuspecting Boers 
and ruthlessly slew them all, braining some, impaling 
others, and skinning others alive. At the same titne other 


killed 600 men, women and children. When'this became’ 
known to the Orange River Boers, a body of'them crossed 
the mountains to help their friends, and in léss than ‘two 


” | tise them, when the English Governor at the Cape ordered 


‘majority of our citizens consider it an indication of na- 


Dingaan and his Zulus, and made a treaty by whieh he 
gave up all Natal to them. 

They established a regular government at Natal, and 
brought a great deal cf land into cultivation. A robber 
tribe stole cattle from the Boers, who were going to ehas- 


them to desist. The Boers refused obedience, stating, with 
perfect truth, that they were not his subjects. 


can to help us. Two of them are college graduates, and 
the other an intelligent mechanic of sterling worth. We 
have established a small library. We obtained the money 
by giving suppers and exhibitions. We now have over 


300 volumes of the best books. -And they are constantly 


ir use. Each teacher above the A Primary is an assistant 
librarian, and issues books to her own pupils. A similar 
plan might be worked’out in many places with glorious 


So the English invaded Natal. ‘The Boers fought bravely | results. Jt only requires a modieum of life and push. 


as they always had done; bot England annexed Natal. 


Judge Thomas F. Davidson by invitation ia‘ely gave a 


Thus the Boers were again under the British yoke, and | lecture for the benefit ot the library, the proceeds to be 


again they found it unendurable. 
the Orange River territory, where, as we have seen, some 
of their number had settled. 


such haste did they go that they left their farms and their 
standing crops just as they were, for the English Lieuten 

ant Governor had made a proclamation they feit they could 
not ovey. 

They had not, however, been many weeks in their new 
homes in the Orange State when its annexation to the 
British dominions was proclaimed. So the Boers took up 
arms for their liberties. They were defeated at’ Boem 
Plaats, August 29. 1848, in one of the severest skirmishes 
ever witnessed: The Boers fought to the death; and 
would take no quarter. 

Again they emigrated; this time they crossed ‘the Vaal 
or Yellow river, meaning to march north till they got out 
of reach ; and an expedition was being organized to putane 
and punish them in 1851; when the Kaffir'war broke out. 
Thé British knew that if the Boers took advantage of 'this 
war to attack them they would be joined by most of the 
Orange State Boers and several thousand natives Soa 
treaty of peace was made, called the Sand River Conven- 
tion, January 7, 1852. Peace lasted until the war just 
terminated. 





The Admission of New States. 





Intelligent foreigners visiting this country and becoming 
familiar with its institutions, express surprise at the 
rapidity with which new states have been formed, From 
time to, time seme of our own statesmen have spoken 
with more or less earnestness upon the question; the 


tional prosperity whenever a new state is admitted. 
Delaware, with its population entitling it. to. but one 
member of the House, has the same number of 
senators which New York has, although its population 
entitles it to thirty-three members of the’House., The ex- 
planation of this seeming injustice is to be found only, by 
the study of our early history. To induce the states to unite 
was a task both delicate and difficult. The number. of 
senators was made equal, and Delaware. and Rhode Ie- 
land entered with as much dignity and self-respect as 
New York and Virginia. But in view of the unalterable 
equality of the number ot senators to each state, the ad 
mission of new states with a small population is equivalent 
on the part of ex'sting states to giving away their. birtn 
right. It is easy to see that the power of. the senators 
could eompel legislation detrimental to the interests of the 
whole people; for political bargains frequently appear 
necessary, and the senators of a small population might 
thus counteract the wishes and needs of half the nation. 





Per the Sonoon Jourmit. 
How to Have a Live School. 


By J. W. MoBrown, Covington, Ind. 
At our teachers’ meeting held every Tuesday evening, 
La brief report’ ‘is made by each teacher then a selected 
article from some school journal is read by a teacher ‘sp- 





pointed at the previous meeting. ‘The ‘article is’ briefiy'} 


discussed, and another one read vy anothér teacher, unless 
the first article calls up discussion. By arrangement each 
teacher takes a different journal from the others. Thus 
we all get the cream of all the best journals: And it often 
happens that the discussion is better than the article. At 
any rate it is better for’ those ‘who engage i it. Two 
years ago I saw a specimen copy of the Insrrfute and had 
one of my teachers subscribe for it. We all soon came to} 
value articles from it above any others, and now three of 
‘my teachers are subscribers, and all of us readers of the 
Instirvrs. The result of this arrangement is that we have’ 
Oe SLY OR aE Oa 
hve school. 


Many of them fled to| used in purchasing a set of Irving's Works. His subject 


was “What Shall Our Bducation Be?” The lecture 
bristled with points, and one would think that the Judge 


The Boers then resolved to give up all again; and in| had been reading the Inerrrore to listento his lecture. He 


said “If I could have my way I would remunerate teach- 
ers so that the best talent our country produces would be 
attracted.” Judge Davidson has never been a teacher, but 
having held office of Circuit Judge for a long time, his 
opinions have weight on every subject. 





Corporal Punishment. 


Some things:die hard and some easy ; custom or pre- 
scriptive right hates.to yield, no matter how many reasons 
are given, . The teacher has been allowed to flog the chil- 
dren that came for instruction; some made that a large 
share of their business—they got all"the needed_ physical 
exercise in that way. In Newark, many years ago, one of 
this style of teachers existed. After prayers. were fin 
ished all who were Jate were compelled to “go to Boston” 
—~ that. is, the teacher stood like a Colossus, and the tardy 
ones, on hands.aod knees, hastened to scramble between 
his. legs,, receiving many blows from a strap or switch 
meanwhile. Why this was “going to Boston” we cannot 
explain ; it;was going after the boys in the style recom- 
mended by.a. member of the Boston School Board. He 
gave forty, reasons why the boys should ve flogged in 
school. 

And teachers in various parts of the country deem the 
attempt to remove the pewer to flog as an encroachment 
on their dearest.rights. To all such let the success of the 
New York teachers be pointed out, In 1880 about 3,000 
teachers (259 only being men) kept 250,000gchildren in 
order... The;City, Superintendent reports the order as 
“commendable in the highest degree.” Only 150 pupils 
were suspended, and 36 of these were re-admitted. It 
maybe set.down that corporal punishment has got to go, 
the Boston committeemen to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 


Pusu tHE! Sonoor-Room.—Sulphurous acid is the most 
valuable agent we have, butit is not safe in inexperienced 
bands, A room can be thoroughly cleansed by burning a 
little sulphur in, the absence of the pupils, The sulphurous 
acid is a gas exceedingly disagreeable and irrespirable, and 
great caution is necessary in its use, Chloride or lime, 
freely used, is a good disinfectant; placed in several vessels 
in small quantities in echool-rooms, or sprinkled about the 
doors.and im the out houses itis valuable, Some teachers 
expose some in the sehool-room in, dishes during every 
night; it hae but. slight influence as a destroyer of con- 
tagion. The protosulphate of iron dissolved in water is 
cheap and excellent. It is not an uncommon thing that 
the school-room amells impure and needs to be cleaned. 
Leti the floors be swept and washed, have the walls white- 
washed, wash the desks. Then take sprinkling pot 
and put in it water and carbolic acid and use it freely. Or 
place several .eanners,of chloride of lime in the room. 








Ir bas finally been determined by the English Pales- 
tine Exploration Fand to conduct the survey of the 
eountry éast of the Jordan, which is almost s blank up- 
on existing maps, on the same accurate and minute scale 
as that which was used in their survey of the western 
side, There are ‘many rains on the east side which 
mever have received anything like a thorough examins- 
tion, and important archmological information may yet be 
Gotnined:thénes. 





‘The Vergiad Otey."tepchersnew: récsive the following 
‘monthly salaries: The Fourth Primary, $76 ; Third and 
Second Primary, $85; the assistant teachers in the Gran)- 
‘mar Schools, $95; the Principals, $140; the Principal in 





Our school boatd does not deserve the séver blows: 





years (without a shilling of Brinsh money or the’ help of a} 
sing le British soldier) these brave Dutchman conquéred” 


the High Sehool, $150. eae teatinies re- 


‘that you deal school boards in general. They do all they) ceives $180 per month. 








Have + Courage. 


There is an opinkea gaint gfoend net di caer 
have seen the wofst days they will see, In a letter from 
Joseph Hughes, publisher of the Practical Teacher, Lon- 
don, he says: “TI quite agree with you that sooner or 
later teaching will rank as a profession, and that many ex 
cellent men and women will then deem it an hepor to 


enter it. The “examination craze” has, I trust, reached} 


its zenith. Teachers are worried to death with e¥amina 
tioms, of one \sort?or another. Qur National» Uition ot 
teachers becomes increasingly powerful.” 

The struggle will soon come, Just as soon 2s we can 
get the teachers roused from their dead-and-alive state 
(deal towards education, alive towards pay), we shall see 
movement. What the English can do we can do. If there 
is a need there of meeting and discussing, there is @ need 
here. It may take time, but 4 movement is as sure as 
that the ice will move in the rivers when the vernal sun 
rises in the heavens. When that movement comes who 
will rejoice? ‘Will those who have done nething to help 
it aloog? Will those who have refused to take edaca 
tional journals, read educational literature, and, generally, 
lived as uneducationally as possible ? 





The Natural. Method of Studying 
Languages. 


A remarkable impulse has been given to the study af 
the European languages by the applieation of scientific 
methods. Until a few years since the unnatyral.method of 
having the pupil write, was pursued; it was the “fashion.” 
The result was that the pupil did learn to write—but 
not to speak the language. Dr. L. Sauveur was one 
of the first to inaugurate here the plan of teeching by 
talking to the pupil in the language he wished him ty 
learn. This method has been developed by other earnest | and 
teachers, and the “Natural Method” is now preferred by 
the enlightened public. 

The successor of Dr. Sauveur was Prof. Sigmon M. Stern, 
who has founded a “School of Languages” at 309 Madison 
Avenue in this city. A visit lately paid, enables us to 
say that teaching is here pursued both scientifically and 
earnes ly. Prof. Stern is well calculated te advance the 
reform that was needed. Grasping the true principles of 
edication he applies them to the learning of a language. 
Ardent, industrious, persevering and ingenious he enters 
with spirit upoa his work. The pupils see they have a 
teacher whe comprehends their needs and ministers to 
them, instead of one who follows a blind system regard- 
less of the end to which it leads. They gravitate ifresist- 
ibly towards such a teacher, so that he, with his brother 
Prof. Menco Stern and five assistant professors have 
their hands full. In addition to the New York School of 
Languages, one has been opened under the same manage- 
meat in Brooklyn. 

4 little paper entitled the “(Natural Method” is publish- 
by Prof. Stern and from it we learn the seofet’ of his re- 
markable suceess, The instruction is entirely conversational. 
Thus the teacher comes into direct contact with the mind 
of the pupil. In learning German the pupil is talked to in 
German, not in English ; be is thus trained to hear Ger. 
man. The difficulties are reached gradually. And above 
all the teacher is animated and earnest. 

It has been supposed that the old method gave the pupil 
a little better knowledge of grammar, but it is the testi- 
mony of all who have tried it that the “Natural: Method’’' 
teaches the grammatical structure thoroughly, Amd an 
other excellent feature must not be overlooked, the 
general intelligence of the pupil is constantly addressed. 
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-FOR THE SCHOLARS. 
The Children of the Street. 








By Mrs. A. ELMORE. 

In a great city like New York there are always num- 
bers of homeless children. The stories you read of little 
wanderers who sleep under stoops and in ash bins are 
only too true ; it may séem strange to those who have 
good homes, loving friends, and many comforts, that 
children should grow up without knowing their rightful 
names, answering always to queer nicknames. 

Many of our little “street arabs” know nothing of 
home, mother or love. They have been abandoned by 
wicked parents, and they have been thrown out on the 
street; no-one but those who belong to that great army 
can realize the hardships endured by a genuine ‘child 
of the street.” 

New Yorkers are rot all wicked, fortunately for these 
little waifs, and the good people have organized various 
charitable associations for the protection of the homeless 
children. Homes and schools are provided for them, 
where they are taught to shun the evil and seek the 
good in life ; useful employments are taught in many of 
the homes, and children who wish to go are sent to the 
country tobe adopted by farmers. Mr. Brace, President 
of the Children’s Aid Society, has sent out thousands of 
children, many of whom are now good men and wo- 
men. 

We will take just one story out of very many. Inan 
old tenement house, where there is more whiskey and 
tobacco than bread bought, a drunken father kills the 
worthless idle mother of three little children. 

The murderer is taken to prison. The few pieces of 
old furniture are sold to pay a few days’ rent; the land- 
lord’s agent says “Somebody ought to look after these 
children,” then locks the door, puts up a bill, ‘*To let,” 
and goes to his home. No one cares for the little ones, 

and they wander along the streets, ordered out of the 
way by policemen, scolded at by ladies and gentiemen 
who are in a hurry ; night falls on the forlorn group ; 
they hide in the shadow of a stoop, fearing some officers 
will take them to prison. A, friend of the Children’s 
Aid Society comes along : 

*“ Halloa, what's this,” he says as he stumbles over a 
little bare foot. . 
| Please don’t take us to prison,” pleads the little girl. 

«Ti do better than that,” he answers ; and lifting the 
mere baby, he lays the sleeping head on his broad shoul- 
der, takes the girl's hand, and says, ‘‘Come on my boys,” 
to the others who no longer fear him, as there are no 
brass buttons on the rescuer’s coat. 

A short brisk walk, a quick ring at a bell, an open 
door, and a pleasant-faced woman, a good supper of 
plain food, washed hands and faces, a long quiet sleep in 
good beds, and the little ones wake to wonder where 
they are and what has happened. 

Another important day soon comes to them ; a com- 
pany is sent to the west, and that little family are with 
them. The father in prison cares nothing for them ; 
they will never see him again, and they have no regrets. 
How very sad ’that seems, to have no love one for an- 
other, where love is most needed. 

Months, pass and letters come tothe society: ‘‘I am 
so happy here.” o7' My bay is just eplondid. I would not 
.give him up now,” —‘* My girl isa jewel. I could not 
spare her, and her brother is growing finely. We love 
them both dearly,”—are the messages which give these 
good people heart to go on with this. great work, for the 
letters prove that all their labor is not lost. 

There aré very many ungrateful children in those 
queér flocks, many who do not want to do right, who 
are always in trouble, and’as they grow older the police- 
men know their names; the rogues, gallery holds their 


The spread of the natural system in this country 18 due | portraits. 


to its inherent virtues. 1lt-is now a recreation in summer 
time to attend a Language Sehool conducted im accordance 
With ite-principlea Prof. M. Stern has had one at Cate- 
kill for one year we believe, and for two years at Wooster 
Ohio. . Prot. 8. M. Stern bas had one at Amherst for two; 
years, and this year opens one im connection with the 
American Institute, in the White Mountains. Other 
teachers have selected other points, the west seeming to be 
& favorite field. Tn addition to his other labors @ ffee 
Normal Cla*s has been opened for teachers ; this is for the 
purpose of spreading a Fnowledge of the system. 

The spread of just methods of teaching is alwaye to be 


There is only room to describe ‘- The Newsboys’ Lodg~ 
It is a very large 








—x 


it 


pond with bank and closet ; on the same floor with the 
chapel are the bath-rooms and lavatories. 

The dusty little fellows when they come in at night 
rush away to the bath-rooms, where soap, water and 
towels do good service for atime. Supper being ready, 
Mr. O'Connor calls—‘*One, two, three?” and the boys 
answer to their names by rushing down stairs. handing 
their tickets at the door, and sit down to “‘ a good square 
meal.” When the boys who have paid are all gone, 
some forlorn ones arte left. 

* No tickets?’ asks Mr. O'Connor. 

** No, sir.” 

“‘What's the matter now f” 

** Hadn't no look to-day.” 

** Stuck on my papers,” says another. 

“Only nuff money for papers to-morrow and bed to- 
night,” says another. 

“ Away with you then to supper ; 
time.” 

They need no second bidding. Mr. O'Connor has been 
superintendent of the lodging house twenty-six years. 
He knows a new boy in about two minutes ; if he thinks 
the boy’s story ‘‘ made up,” he says nothing, but waits 
until the truth comes out in conversation with other 
boys in the playground, which is at the very top of the 
house, and supplied with every requirement for a ‘‘ jolly 
good time.” Early to bed is one of the rules of the 
house, and after the long rows of pretty two story beds 
are filled; the lights turned out, and the doors locked, no 
one would imagine that from one hundred and fifty to 
four hundred active boys were sheltered there. —Scholar’s 
Companion. 





pay me some other 


What are Patents ? 








It is very eommon to see upon articles which one buys 
in the shops a little stamp like this: Pat. 1861. Pat, 1870. 
This means that the thing was patented in the year 
named. Ali the time ingenious men are busy inventing 
new machines and contrivances of every kind. By these 
inventions business is done easier, faster and cheaper. 
for example, there is a new machine called a type- 
writer. It looks like a sewing-machine and plays like a 
piano-forte, ft will write a letter or copy a paper in 
about half the time that one could do the work with pen 
and ink, and will make beautiful printed letters in doing 
it. Almost all the new inventions are patented at Wash- 
ington. The law is that whoever has made a new and 
useful contrivance of almost any kind may send a writ- 
ten description of it, with drawings and sometimes a 
model or a specimen, to Washington, and may have a 
certificate saying that nobody shall make that thing 
without his leave for seventeen years. This is what is 
meant by saying that an article is patented. It means, 
it was invented by some one within the last seventeen 
years, and the Government, to reward him for his time 
and trouble, has given him the business of manufactur- 
ing it. After the seventeen years have passed other 
people may make it, The reason for stamping ‘‘ Pat.” 
and the figures for a year is that every person may know 
that it is against the law to make such a thing for sale 
until seventeen years from the year mentioned, Thus 
if one buys a pair of skates stamped ‘Pat. 1870,” the 
meaning is that such skates cannot be made without 
leave until 1887. 

The officer in charge of the business at Washington 
is called the ‘‘Commissioner of Patents.” He hasa 
large office with spacious rooms filled with books and 
has many asvistants and clerks all the time busy in ex- 
amining the new inventions and writing out the patents. 
Also he has a large museum filled with models of inven- 
tins. It is one of the most curious museums to visit 
that there are. In 1861 the government decided that all 
patents should be for seventeen years.—Christian Union. 





Tam io receipt of copies of the Teacners’ Ixerrevrs, 
and consider it the best educational paper that reaches 
my address. You may count me as one of its heartiest 
supporters, and I sbal) endeavor to induce all teachers to 
subscribe for it. M. J..W., Co. Sunt. 

Gexrocz.—On April 3 | there was an earthquake in Scio, 
an island belonging to Greece. The first shock was on 
Sunday alternoon. The ground sunk, houses fell, and the 
people ran into the streets in an agony of terror. Then 
eame another shock, and more buildings were leveled. Dur- 
ing che nigh the groued shook several times. The popu- 
lation of the island was 70,000, and about 7,000 were killed 
and a great number. wounded, and fully 30,000 with- 


out a shelter. ee has been ‘asked for, and 
coe ‘ many have 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 





NEW BOOKS, 


Publishers will favor themselves and us by always 
giving’prices of books. 


Tae Famuy Lisrany or Porrry anp 
Sone ; being ehoice selections from the est 
parts. Edited }y William Oullen. Bryaut, 
including a bicgraphical mewoir of Bryant 
by James Grant Wilson. New York: 
Forde, Heward & Hulbert. 

This volume has been received with re- 
markable favor. Over 100,000 volumes 
were sold in ten years, and its popularity is 
increasing instead of diminishing. This isa 
revised edition, and was completed just be- 
fore Mr. Bryant's death in 1878. 

It has been intended in this work to gath- 
er the largest practical compilation of the 
best poems in our language, making it as 
nearly as possible the choicest and most 
complete general collection of poetry yet 
published. The name “ Library” indicates 
the princ'ple upon which the boek bas been 
made, namely, that it might serve as a book 
of reference; as a comprehensive exhibit 
of the history, growth, and condition of 
poetical literature, and more especially as a 
companion at the will of the possessor for 
the varying moods of the mind. There are 
here over 2,000 selections from more than 
600 authors. The poems*{are indexed as 
tollows : 

Childhood and Youth, Affection, Friend- 
ship, Compliment and Admiration, Love, 
Marriage, Home, Parting, Absence, Disap- 
pointment and Estrangement, Bereavement 
and Death, Sorrow agd Adversity, Religion, 
Nature, Peace and War, Temperance and 
War, Temperance and Labor, Patriotism 
and Freedom, the Sea, Adventure and Rural 
Sports; Descriptive Poems, Sentiment and 
Reflection, Fancy, Tragedy, Humorous and 
Personal Poems. 

From this it will be seen that the vast 
field is admirably arranged. 

Fac-similes of the hand-writing is given 
of many poets, and there are wood engrav- 
ings of many interesting{subjects. 

Outings or Mar-Drawine. By Freder- 
ick E, Bangs. Published by Henry E. 
Peck: New Haven, Conn. 

The aim of the author‘has been’ to teach 
map-drawing byjdiagrams founded on pa- 
raliels and meridians. It has been taught 
in the school and proved to be practical. 
It looks rather complicated and difficult to 
us, but one may be able to use it. bygtho- 
roughly studying the subject. 


Daue’s Outimwe or Exvocurion anp Oom- 
PREHENSIVE Manvat oF Parnorptes. J. H. 
Sherrill, Danville,jIndiana. 

The purpose of this book] is to afford.a 
complete and philosophical treatment of the 
principles underlying the art of human ex- 
pression. It isdesigned to analyze the art 
into its elements, and discuss these elements 
in such a manner as that students who ao 
not have the advantage of aid’from the liv- 
ing teacher may successfully acquaint them- 
selves in a practical manner with this art. 

The definitions, discussions and exercises 
are concise, explicit and pertinent. They 
are adapted to students in any grade, from 
the primary to the high school, college or 
seminary. 

The twelve appended Essays cover “Care 
of the Voice,” “ Primary Teaching,” and 
a multitude of “Hints and Suggestions. 

The reading selections are divided into 
teaching selections, designed to illustrate 
the text more fully than the paragraphic 
examples, and embrace readings adapted 
to all circumstances and arranged in depart- 
mentsywith relation to their fitness for 
given occasions;.as readings suitable for 





parlors, social’ gatherings, church entertain- 
ments and miscellaneous audiences in large 
halls. 


Buoyine tHe CHannet ; or, True or False 
Lightsen Temperance. By Rev. T. L. Cuy- 
ler. New York: J. N.Siearns. Price five 
cents, 

This is amew sermon delivered by T. L. 
Ouyler, D.D., pastor of Lafayette avenue 
church, Brooklyn, just previous to his de- 
parture for Eurepe. It exposes the sophis- 
tries of the advocates of modern drinking, 
and is a complete answer to the recent 
utterances of 1ts most noted champion. It 
is a first class hand book for total abstainers 
and should have a wide circulation. 


Vicrok Huco; His Lire ann Works. 
From the French} of Alfred Barbou. By 
Frances A. Shaw. 8. C. Griggs & Oo., 
Chicago. Price $1.00. 

Victor Hugo is the most famous French- 
man of the day; perhaps the most |famous 
French author of this century. This work, 
besides telling graphically the story of his 
life, follows out’ the development of his 
genius, and enumerates and briefly analyzes 
his works... It is enthusiastic, but impartial. 
So far as statements of fact are concerned, 
the poet has given the work his approval, 
in a letter, a fac-simile of which appears in 
the translation, which is further embellish- 
ed with a portrait of Hugo as he was in 
1852, and also one taken in 1880, The 
story ot the contest between the antique, 
cold “classical school” of literature and the 
“romantic school,” of which latter Hugo 
was the victorious leader, is here told with 
a fullness and| spirit not elsewhere found. 
The work'is full of delightful personal de- 
tails, and is worthy of “the great poet wi 
France, for whom immortality has even now 
begun.” 


Roserrson’s Living Tuovenuts. By Kerr 
Boyce Tupper, with an introduction by 
Prot. Wm. ©. Richards, Ph. D. 8. 0. Griggs 
& Co. Price $1.25. 

Frederic W. Robertson was almost | with- 
out a rival in the modern pulpit. At once 
one of the boldest and most incisive 0, 
thinkers, and a most brilliant master of 
the English tongue, A true “Soldier of the 
Cross,” aggressive, enthusiastic, he fought 
the battles of his Master with the selt-devo- 
tion of the Crusader Knights, and the elan 
and dash of the modern zouave. He bad a 
wonderful faculty of thrusting even familiar 
thoughts into the minds of others with a 
startling force. This volume is a ceompila- 
tion, by a competent hand, of extracts of 
the keenest and most brilliant of his atter- 
ances; the very choicest, the cream, so to 
speak, of his thought and expression. The 
index is a marvel of judicious labor. Every 
glittering and pungent sentence furnishes 
material fora whole discourse. To every 
religious!teacher it is of inestimable value— 
to every layman, also, it is full of sugges- 
tion, and tofall alike it presents a singularly 
happy union of solid thought and brilliantly 
graceful diction, 

MAGAZINES. 

The article which opens the May Har- 
per’s only deserves its prominence by rea- 
son of the many portraits which illustrate 
the rather disconnected notes upon “ Music 
and Musicians in New York.” The papers 
on George Eliot (by C. Kegan Paul) and 
Thomas Oarlyle (by M. D. Conway) are 
valuable in text and illustrations, An un- 
usua! number of poems—five—grace the 
magazine, two by Miss Phelps; artacles on 
“Athens” and “ Decorative Pottery in Cin- 
cinnati”’ (illustrated) are of general interest ; 
the serials; “‘Anne” and “A Laodi¢ean” are 
still running. 


A. GEN T S—To SELL this the Most’ Valuable 
WaANTED Single Volume ever published. 


CARLETON’S 


CONDENSED 


ENCYCLOPA DIA. 
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I ore or. ie "0. Pye eT octavo volume. 515 pages, pro sol iluatrated.— 
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The April number of the: Litéle Folie, | 


Reader is filled with short stories adapted 
to young children. It seems that this pe- 
riodical grows each month more entertain- 
ing. 

The Musical Herald for April contains 
the following music, besides the usual 
reading matter: “Jesus, lover of my ‘soul,” 
aria for mezzo-soprano or tenor; “Cradle 
Sg” by John Brahms; “A thought ° of 
Home,” “Song of the North” by “Gustav 
Lange; “Lovely” by H. Fliege. 

The Literary World for April 23 is prompt 
in furnishing a full bibliography of Lord 
Beaconsfield, with many curiously interest- 
ing annotations ; and also furnishes a fine 
portrait of George Eliot, which many people’ 
will be glad to’ see who have not seen it in 
Harper's Magazine. 

Scribner's. Monthly.—Mrs, Burnett is writ- 
ing two new ,serial stories ; Dr. Holland 
also has one in contemplation ; Mr, Howells 
has two serials on the stocks ; Mr. Boyesen 
is writing one or two; Mr. Cable has just 
finished one and is starting on another.; tbe 
author of “An Carnest Trifler” has recently 
completed a short wateringplace serial; 
Mrs. Schayer, the author of “ Tiger lily,” 
is writing her first novel ; and. the author of 
“ Roxy” is at work on a new4serial—thonugh 
not a fictitious one. The scene of “A fearful 
Responsibility,” Mr, Howell’s new serial, 
whieh. will begin in Scribner for June, is 
laid in Venice, 

The Art Amateur for May has fer frontis- 
piece a fine view of the alcove dining room 
in the new Union League Club-house.. In 
the “Art Gallery” there are nearly thirty 
illustrations of pictures shown this. Spring 
in New York and Philadelphia, All the 
eading exhibitions are fully and. pungent- 
ly reviewed, the National Academy “hang- 
ing” being especially criticised. An. en- 
graving ot the Sarcophagus of Athieno, in 
the Metropolitan Museum, with an_ article 
by Gaston L. Fenardent, affords new and 
striking evidence of the peculiar “restora- 
tion” of the Di Cesnola Oyrfriote: antiqni- 
ties. Admirable illustration of furniture, 
Japanese decoration, paintec windews, and 
Rouen faience are given, together. with 
valuable letter-press on ceramios, needle- 
work, and other decorative art topics, in 
cluding the first of a series .ot practical 
papers for china painting” novices. “How 
to Build a Choir” is an article of special 
interest to music lovers, and the ‘“Oorres-. 
pondence” columns are full of suggestive 
iniormation for amateurs in all branches o- 
art. The supplement contains numerous de- 
signs for embroidery and wood-carving, and 
two large plaque designs—beantiful female 
figures one “in the greenwood,” and the’ 


Amateur; which has fairly deserved suc- 
cess: by the number andfexcellence of its 
illustrations and the freshness and value of 
articles. For-for new volume special at- 
tractions are. promised besides those that 
have already made the’magazine a welcome 
visitant in thousands of cultivated house- 
holds. . Price $4 a year;}Montague Marks, 
Publisher, 23 Union Square, N. Y. 


‘The North Americanj Review for May con- 
tains an article by D. Dudley Field on 
“Centralization in the federal government.” 
Mr. Field’s paper will comman’ respectful 
attention. The second article is upon the 
new revision of the Bible by Rev. Dr. Schaff 
of the American committee of revision. Mr. 
Justice Strong writes of “ The needs of the 
Supreme court’ and advocates the establish- 
ment ofa court of appeals, intermediate be- 
tween the United States Supreme court and 
the circuit courts. Hon. George Q. Cannen, 
the first advisor of the president of the Mor- 
mon church and delegate to Congress, makes 
a vigorous defence of “ Utah and its people.” 
The question,j‘Shall Americans build ships ?” 
is considered by Mr. John Roach, the ship 
builder, who brings torward a large number 
of facts to prove that the people of the Uni- 
ted States must build ships if they would 
hold a place among maritime nations, The 
other articles are “ The Life-saving service” 
by Hon. 8S. 8. Cox; “The ruins of Central 
America” by M. Charnay, and finally an at- 
tack on evolution philosophy, writes in a 
vein of the finest ironyjand entitled, ‘What 
Morality have we leftj?” 


GENERAL NOTES. 


Mrs. Diaz has transferred her right of 
publication of her “ William Henry Books,” 
“ Jimmyjohns,” and “ Domestic Problems,” 
to the | Boston firm ot D. Lothrop & Com-' 
pany. The “William Henry Letters” and 
* William Henry and his Friends,” it need 
not be'said, are great favorites with young 
people everywhere, and the new edition 
‘will extend the number of readers, 


eakmong Scribner and Welford’s latest im- 
portatiens is Weber, by Sir Julius Benedict, 
the tourth volume in the series of musical 
biographies edited by F, Heuffer. Those 
already issued are Rossini, by H. Sutherland 
Edwards; Schubert, by H. F. Frost; and 
‘Wagner, by Dr. Hueffer. Therprice of each 
of these is one dollar. 


The well-known firm of G. P, Putnam's 
Sons has changed its headquarters from 
Fifth Avenue to 23d Street, between Sixth 
and Fifth Avenues. _ 
|) Whe “ Longtellow: Birthday-Book” has 
proved very popular, as we predicted, and 
an index -has been added in which the 





other playing a harp. The May number 





completes the secend year of Zhe Art 


names of persons who are entered in its 
pages can be put for easy reference. 
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PERSONS & PLACES. 920 PP., $3.50. 7%. (HENRY HOLT & Co., 
COMMON THINGS, 690 PP., $3.00. cxteim ert ane. 








THE SUN FOR 1881, 


Everybody reads Taz Sun. {In the editions of this 
newspaper throughout the year to come everybody will 
find: 

1. All the world's news, so presented that the reader 
will get the greatest amount of information with the 
least unprofitable expenditure of time and eyesight. 
Tue Sux long ago discovered the golden mean between 
redundant tullness and unsatisfactory brevity. 


IL. Much of that surt of news which depends less upon 
its recognized importance than upen its interest to 
mankind. From morning to morning Tae Sux prints a 
continued story of the lives of real men and women, 
and of their deeds, plans, loves, bates, and troubles. 
This story is more varied and more interesting than any 
romance that was ever devised. ? 

TEI. Good writing in every cofhmn, and freshness, 
originality, accuracy, and deoorum in the treatment of 
every sunject. , 

TV. Honest comment. Tue Sux's habit is to speak 
out fearlessly about men and things. 

V. Equal candor in dealing with each political party, 
and equal readiness to commend what is praiseworthy 
or to rebuke what is blamabie in Democrat or Republi- 





can. 

VI. Absolcte independence of partisan organizations, 
but unwavering loyalty to trae Democratic principles. 
Tux Sun believes that the Government which the Con- 
stitation gives us isa good one to keep. Its notion of 
duty is to resist to its utmost power the efforts of men 
in the Republican party to set up another form of gov- 
ernment in place of that which exists. The year 1881 
and the years immediately following will probably de- 
cide this supremely important contest. Taz Sun be 
lieves that the victory wil be with the people as against 
the Rings for monopoly, the Rings for plunder, and the 
Rings for imperial power. 

Our terms are as follows : 

For the Daily Sun, 8 four-page sheet of twenty-eight 
columns, the price by mail, post paid, is 55 cents a 
month, or $6.50 a year; or, including the Sunday 


paper, an eight-page sheet of fifty-six columns, the price | | 


is 65 cents a month, or $7.7@ «4 year, postage paid. 

The Sunday edition of Tux Scw is also turnished sep- 
arately at $1.20 a year, postage paid. 

Tne price of the Wexx.iy Sun, eight pages, fifty-six 
columns, is $1 a year, postage paid. For clubs of ten 
sending $1 O we will send an extra copy free. 

Address 1. W. Exeianp, 
Publisher of Tax Sux, New York City. 


Extraordinary Inducements 


——: »:| — ——— 


§,000 BUILDING LOTS 


Surround at Stewartvi adjoining A. T. 
Serer e Geantirnd Garden City, wim cine New 


eS ie ee cisco a fa L, 
each on weekl yments cen 0 
for $1.20 per week, each 10t 253100 leet. PTitie 


| gd 


0 400 Building payments. 
of Newark, (N. 


in the bealthiest and wealthiest 
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R. WILSON, Attorney, 
57 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


AGENTS t AGENTS ! AGENTS! 


SUNLIGHT AND SHADOW 
= the 
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‘‘Hereditary Descent,” ‘‘ Libby Prison,” 
“Tae W F a Box,” 
“ ” “6 um) ” 4 Mak- 

Money,” “‘ The taser «The Times,” 
sad Years Ago,” etc. 





The Union Teacher's Agency. 


Provides school officials with first class instructors of 
any grade at short notice. Aids teachers in obtaining 
positions. Negotiates for the sale or renting of school 
property. Teachers’ Application Forms furnished for 
stamp. Parties in need of teachers will please state 
the qualifications required. For turther information, 
address, A. LOVELL & CO., 
@ Bond &t., New York. 





AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
TEACHER’S BUREAU. 


Supplies, withvut charge, Colleges, Schools. and Fami- 
lies with thoroughly competent Professors, Principals, 
and Teachers. Families going abroad or the country 
promptly suited with superior Tutors, Companions, and 
Governesses. Call on or address 
PROFESSOR LEGENDRE. 
1198 Broadway, bet. 2th & 29th Sts., N.Y, 





Educational Bureau. 


MISS FLORENCE FITCH, 
27 Union Square, New York City. 





A. S. CLARK, 


145 Naseas st.. or 37 Park Rew N. Y¥. City. 


SECOND-HAND SCHOOL BOOKS ! 


Bought, Sold, and Exchanged. 
BACK NUMBERS OF MACAZINES 
AND REVIEWS. 


—_—_—— -- 


: ¢ TUE 
Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, 
Furnishes without charge, superior Professors, Princi- 
pels, Governesses, and Teachers for anv grade of school. 
Selis and rents School Properties, transacts business in 
all the States and Territories. Facilities unsurpassed. 
Wel qualified teachers desiring positions should write 





L. B. LANDIS, 
CATALOGUES UPON APPLICATION. @i Hamilton St., Allentown, Ps. 
NEW ENGLAND HONEY-BEES. 
The New System of Ree-Keep'ng. Tw. 
The Largest Music School in the world. Tuition $15 <a = = a one 
with collateral advantages amounting to 125 hours o en can now keep with 


musical instruction in a quarter. English branches and 
ifbrary containing 8,000 Volumes on Music FREE 
Quarter begins April 18. Send for calendar. 


E. TOURGEE, Mvsic Hatt Boston. 


WANTED. 




















*| Commercial Advertiser. 
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—THE— 


SCHOLAR’S (COMPANION. 


Furlished Ifonthiy. 


FIFTY CENTS A YEAR. 


This paper will promote 
SELF-EDUCATION, and 
SELF-IMPROVEMENT. 
It will encourage a SPIRIT OF INVESTIGATION, the accumulation of NEW IDEAS, and 
inspire every reader with a desire to be BRIGHTER and BETTER. 

It is in fact, an Ideal School in which the pupils are the scholars. Questions are 
given out, the best answers are announced, prizes are sent by mail each month, and 
at the end of the year. 

It has fresh dialogues and declamations, stories of school life, boyhood of eminent 
men, and a great variety of interesting and valuable materials suitable for 

SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


AND THE!tFAMILY CIRCLE. 

No teacher should fail to introduce it among his pupils, for it contains reading 
that will both INTEREST and EDUCATE them. Heretofore, the teacher has taught 
the pupil to read, and then he has read whatever comes handy, and too often he has 
been ruined by his power to read. Now, it is felt that the pupil must be assisted to 
employ aright this new power. He must be advised WHAT TO READ ; more than this, 
the proper reading must be put in his hands. George Washington went out with his 
hatchet and cut into the first thing he could find—and this proved +o be his father’s 
cherry tree. Thus the pupil comes out of the school with the ability to read and 
seizes on the “Red Rovers of the Prairies,” etc. 

Let the teacher then advise the pupil to read the beautiful, instructive, interest- 
ing and educating SCHOLAR’s COMPANION. 

It is CHEaP—fifty cents a year—making for the year an amount of reading equal 
to an ordinary book of 600 pages. 

It isalready taken in many thousand school-rooms, and all express themselves as 
delighted. 

Leading teachers and clergymen every where commend it. Rev. Drs. Deems 
and Burchard, Supt. Kiddle, President Hunter, New York Tribune—in fact every 
body says “it is admirable.” 

Teachers, send for a copy, and introduce it among your pupils, You will only be 
sorry you did not have it before. You ought to encourage such an enterprise. You 
have seen with deep regret that your pupils have seized upor vicious literature, and 
lamented that there was nothing to put in their hands. Here is just what they need. 


EF. L. KELLOG G & Co., 
2IPARK PLACE, NEW YOR 











The School Journal. 


$2 PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE. 
Published Weekly. 


——-_ 


This was the first journal of education to come out weekly. Its aim is to be 
practical ; it presents the modern methods of teaching ; it has proved of extraordinary 
value in the discussion of school-room and class-room methods ; it estimates things 
suitable for its pages in proportion as they throw light on SUCCESSFUL TEACHING ; it 
advocates the improvement of the teachers as the only way to improve the schools ; 
it seeks as the first, foremost, and absolutely necessary thing to increase the PRrores- 
SIONAL ability of the teacher, feeling sure that his Pay and PERMANENCE hang on 
that ; it forms in each year a volume of 600 to 800 pages, and thus becomes a real 


CYCLOPEDIA OF EDUCATION. 
The most influential papers and the most prominent educators in the cvuntry 

commend it. 

“It is one of the best educational journals.”— 
Appleton's Monthly. 
“ Replete with matters to interest.”—N. Y. Sun. 
“ Is full of interesting matter.”—N. ¥. Tribune. 
“Of interest to teachers.”—N. Y. Times. 
“Carefully prepared.”—N. ¥. Witness. 
oat representative exponent."—Home Jowr- 


“No periodical exceeds it.”"—Ex-Surr. (N. Y 
City) 8. 8. Rawpats. 


“TI heartily recommend it.”—Ex-Scrr. (N. Y. 
City) Hewry Krpp.z. 

“ Deserves the praise and support of the profes- 
sion.”—Pus. Huwrsr, N. Y. City Normal Coll eg e 

“It meets my ideas of an educational paper.” — 
Pror. WILL14M F, Puxirs, Ex-Principal Winona 
(Minn.) Normal Schooi. 


“Isan excelient papr for teachers.”—Pror 
Wass. Haservcn, N. J. Normal Schools. 

“It is able, fresh, lively, and practical.”—Pror 
Epwarp Brooxs, Millersville (Pa.) Normal 


7” G2" And so say thousand of others. 2] 
E. L. KELLOGG & Co, 


“ An able advocate of School Reform.”—N. Y. 


“ Its editorials of a practical character are well 
written.—Pa. School Journal. 


“The best publication in the workd.”—N. ¥. 
State Ed. Journal. 








21 PARK PLACE N, Y, 
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“The Colors of the Stars. 

Tf the observer compares with each other 
the most’ brilliant stars—those of the first 
magnitude—are Proeyon and Altair, of a 
dazzling white ; Sirius, Vega, Oastor, and 
Regulus, ot a white slightly tinged with 
bine; Aldebaran, Betelgeuse, and Ageturus 
are orange; Pollux and Alpha of Cetus are 
yellow, and Antares and Alpha of Heretles 
are orange-red. 

According to Sir John Herschel. there is 
near Kappa of the Southern Cross, a re- 
markable group formed of one hundred and 
ten stars, the principal ones of which, 
scarcely of the eighth magnitude, exhibit the 
greatest diversity of colors: one is of a 
bluish-white, two are red, two are green, 
and the three others are of a pale blue. 
When viewed through a tele:cope of suffi- 
cient power to distinguish their colors, have 
the aspect of most exquisite jewels, 

Libra and Eriadnus contain a |l*rge num- 
ber of stars which are yellow. The prin- 
cipal stars of Orion exhibit a color of a de- 
cided green, while the majority of the 
smaller ones are of a blood red. Inthe 
binary systems the pr ncipal star is colored 
either yellow or white, while its companion 
is one of the shades of white, yellow, or 
red, or else is tinged with purple, as in Et : 
of Cassiope, or with sapphire-bine, as in 
Beta of Cygn»s. In others the two com- 
ponents are orange. or else one 18 orange 
and the other blue, as in Theta of Centau- 
rus, or green, as in Epsilon ot Bootes and 

Gamma of Andromeda, We find white 
contrasted either with purple, as in Delta 
o! Orion, or with green, as in Zeta of Co- 
rona Borealis; or with blue, as in Pi of 
Andromeda, Lambda of Ophiucus, Psi of 
Cygnus, aod Delta of Bootes, or with yellow 
as in Gamma of Delphinus, or with red as 
in Twelve of Coma Berenices, Red is asso— 
ciated with blue in Antares, Eta of Perseus; 
Omikron of Draco, ete., and garnet with blue 
in Omega of Auriga, and with greenin Alpha 
of Hercules. Alpha of Pisces and Sigma of 
Cassiope each consists of one blue and one 
green star. 
Given up by Doctors. 

‘Ts it possible that Mr. Godfrey 1 up and 
at work, and cured by so simple « remedy ? ” 

‘ T assure you it is true that he is entirely 
cured, and with nothmg bret Top Bi ters; 
and only ten days ago his do-tors gave him 
up and said be must die!” 

“ Well-a-day! That is remarkable! J 
will go this day and get -ome tur my poor 








Georve—I know liops are goud.”-—salem 
Post. 
eo 
Teacher: First boy may spell foot-tub 


and give the defimtivn. 

First boy: F-o-0-t-t-u-b—a tub to wash 
the feet in. 

Teacher: 
pan. 

Second boy: 
wash knees in 

Pupil: ‘I know how many days there are 
in a year—three hundred and sixty-five and 
a fourth,” Parent: “Is that so? Where 
does that fourth come in?” Pupil: 
“Fourth of July.”—Rome Sentinel, 

If You Are Sick, Read 

the Kidney-Worth advertisement in an- 
other column, and it will explain to you 
the rational method of getting well. Kidney- 
Worth will save you more doctor's bils} “="" 
than any other medicine known. Acting 
with specific energy on the kidneys and 
liver, it cures the worst diseases caused by 
their derangement. Use it at once, In dry 


Second boy may spell knee- 


K-n-e-e-p-a n—a pan to 


VOCAL DEFECTS. 
mRoomss OF 


R. ELLIOTT CLARKE, 


SINGING. 














ORIGINATOR OF THE SPECIALIST 
“Normal Method of Vocal Training,” —a— 
_AND AUTHOR Of os 
“Clarke's Practical Vocal Dri,” | VOCAL TRAINING. 
‘The Haman Voice in Song,” =O 2 
‘The Speaking Voice,” The upies three months (two lessons per week.) 
‘a ~ TER 
Clarke's Wermal Mothod.of Vocal| = iienof SPempna,... "25.00 each 
Training,” ’ TO) Fn cs besigh i i tee 
FOR SINGING, PUBLIC SPEAKING, Reaprve | Special Rates to Societies, Schools, and Church @lasses. 
AND THE CURE OF STAMMERING. Special Class for Clergymen, Teachers and Ladies. 








1514 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


READING. STAMMERING. 
VOCAL IMPEDIMENTS. 


Day-School Reward Cards. 


The special attention of all who caccurees and wish to gladden the hearts of the little 7. with bright and 
pos Reward Cards, is respectfuliy called to the following beautiful new artistic designs. Please send 
) order. ir We pay oll pes nage on cards by mail to aay uddress. . - ase 
eames CARDS, No, 1. -This series includes onl pret eslane with flowers, lilies, roses, etc., printed 

thus : * For Good Conduct,” “ Good di Pusctaus .” ete., assorte Price, 
dozen printed ; and 5 cents per dozen unprinted. pee ey m Scents per 
REWARD CARDS, No. 3.—An assortment of seven pretty designs with birds, branches and flowers, size 1 1-2 

xdinches. Price, 6 cents per dozen, 

REWARD CARDS, He. 4.—A collection of ht preity flower uet he " 
eT cetta por dose eight preity boq designs, etc., size 1 84x8 8-8 inches. 


WARD CAKD65, Ho. 5.—An assortment of seven des! with ‘tures of ls, lowers, roses, 
wea tiret 8-4x3 1-4 inches. ee dozen. ve we rs an ore gen 


ARD CARDS, No, lL assortment of eight floral designs, wi oli boquets, torget-me-nots, 
pansies Lae A bearing tra mottoes of* tProntebin’ a “Love,” Ste tg: = different mottoes, 1 7-8x8 1-2. 
e 8 cents per dozen. 








REWARD CARDS. No. 9.—Ten e'egant floral designs, flowers, fuchsi pansies, erflies, birds, bees, 
etc., size 1 78x3 1-2. Price 8 cents per p red 9: rE a 

REWARD CARDS, No. 10.—Six beautiful desigasifor autumn leay Id berries, etc. backgrouna, 
size 2x$1-2in. Price 10 cents per dozen, quays te agus 

REWARD CARDS, No. 11.—Eight pretty designs flowers, leaves, roses budding and in full bloom, on tinted - 

background, This assortment ix very tlaely executed, size 2x87-Hin. Price 16 cents per dozen. 

REWARD CARDS, No 12.—Seven rose designs, sprays of roses and esign Price | p 
o Beware g Ment,” “Presented to,” with 4 biank line for teacher" "s and scholar’ nota tise Pa 28S antes 
certs per doz. 

REWARD CARDS, 18.—Six beautiful designs of roses, lilies and fine flowers, size 2 1-$x338 in, Price 10 
cents per dozen. 

REWARD CAKDS, No. 15.~-Six very pretty desi children with lovel were resenting 
the fairy children, beautital presents tor the lit tle childeen, size 2 8x4 iin, . saan oa aaa i _ 

KEWARD CARDS, No. 16. 1 very clegant designs, roses, flowers, leaves and bu shorfiien are thrown 
into pr: fusion, highly colored in oil tt & out aite im ible te ae describe there beantial artistic re They 
are more clegan< than represented, ised 1-2xi 14. Price % cents per dozen 

REWARD CARDS. No. 17,—This series inciades stx of the richest an and most beautiful faatane oi ever publish- 


ed. They a.e large size with beautiful eran: e blossoms and moss rose designs 
uard, so natural that you teel like picking the roses trom m tne card, size2 1 4. eI order Swill 
convince of their beauty ce 25 cents per dozen. 
REWARD CAEDS, No. ‘8.—Six neatly executed desi on hea ‘old bac +: —w ith children peeping 
trom elegant boquets of the prettiest fowers. A crand ertistio design, ‘ize — -4 in, rice pelebonrn per dog, 


Teachers, please try our “Aids, Te ot ons 
TEA CHER’ Ss AIDS. | known for conducting achowl ina ee Se systemauie a 
set of Teachers’ figs. contains 12 of the most beaut. cng = cards publish —— or a an is s printed. 
“ Exceisior Card : Highest Approbution Present diaak. lines ‘s and teacher's 
Fifty beautitul arom cards, on the back of which is inted. Merit Cara," equal my aye its, With 
line for t¢acher’s name. i50“ Credit Cards,” with the word ‘credit’ printed on them. ae regis per d: 
mail, postpaid. Teachers, lay aside the rod and try the effect of * Moral Suasion,” assisted by our system 
Rewards. Send for a trial set; they will please you. instructions for AK a, with every of Aids. 
WAMELE BI REWARD CARDS. Samples ot all our Reward Cards will be sent to apy address by mail, 


y O UR, N A rn) Seatty printed on 25 pretty r omey for 8¢. ; Fancy English, 15¢.-: % Basket, 12c. ; 
otto, arfield, 1dc. ; 28 Lace, Ibe. 15c. ; B Ww 
Flake, 15¢. ; 35 Blue oF Rivbom, “ie... 25 nivont Oval. Ber 25 Glass, Bete Bdge, ee 25 Chr : 
‘all im Rice card-cace. S) assorted d comic Bseort Caras for Ise. BY avacr sored ise iodo “gataloues 5. i: 
Lett Card pees taik, gf Ss) Statements Biaxt Lo. then, ba heed 4 yg ie ta" 2, Bc. BO shoots 
ety \-} 
85e. S50 Bat hip. Tage alae es ite Circulars, oxi, oe; alt —~—; sipeia,i ‘; 


Blank uk ares, Fe 


Ma STEAM PUB. CO., Warren, ea. 
FORSALE BY ALL DEALERS 


COlERBRU 


per and Envelope Stock, Tipe Prveses, &c., at lowest prices, ye SEA Pe ae 
Stamp for terms. 
Address, 








WK & UU 


TEPCE. 2: 
WORKS, CAMDEN, N. J, 


DENTAL ROOMS 


DR. W. J. STEWART, 
234 STREET ANT vt AVE |. 
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aad liquid form. Either is equally efficient: | lery 
the liquid is the easiest, but the dry is-the 


most_economical.— Interior. 


eact oy, OCC. ail kinds of Gurtetes 
+ or received and returned by ex- 
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heathenism. 
We have selected a few volumes of really stand- 
ard “ TES Ee 


Kell s School M 


seen LS 


will by 
pore ee with more tact, 


cr eee, 


‘De Graff's School-Room Guide. 


De Graff is probab known as a 
Ba tan. FP od He 


Ree Given a great 


ist. An Introduction. 
2nd. Di or how to teach the su 
Se SRST state tee 


the su 
Hest, or the ends to be attained in toach- 
as out the most in ang Paice 
r ic- 


hical methods of yi 

branch of stu and sphere of duty. in the public 
penmanshi; , En oh 

recita Os, calisthenics, letter eee 


geometry, mar, geography, 
~—— jplinary — ~~ organization, 


management. 

457 . p: handsomely bound in cloth. Price, 
$1.50 postpaid. This is one of the m attractive 
and helpful books on our list, and we have sold a 
large number. 

's Theory and Practice of Tea 
ds at the head of all books for teachers. 
ie 0 pripsions vee No See a Sst ey 
° 
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of New York City. 
$1.25, wy acter 
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A BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. — VETALIZED PHOS- PHITES. 


$°*FROM ALL OTHER TONICS AS IT IS 


scribed 800 000 Se asibage. it 


se aetna 


the Ox Brain and W heat Germ. 
of mind.or body ; relieves 





of children or; 
d wornyor 
of by dias ‘by Druggists. or by mali$1.00. ng 
Oo¥xxcnsn with the larye bookbindety of| . “MADAM ZADOC'PORTER’S 
the Afipletons, in Brooklyn, are two wane. | CURATIVE 


fit societies which might well be imitated in 
similar-establishments. One is for women 
and girls, of whom nearly all are members, 
By paying five cents a week, each oné re- 
ceives four dollars a week in case of sick- 
ness, While twenty-five dollars are ‘allowed 
in case of death. The other is for the men, 
who pay ten cents a week and receive five 
dollars a week in case of sickness, while in 
case of death there is‘ an allowance of fifty 
dollars. In event of the death of the wife 
of a member there is an allowance of twen- 
ty-five dollars, There are now some seven 
hundred men and women employed in this} 4y 
establishment, and the weekly dues trom 
the members of these sOcieties are sufficient 
to pay all expenses. There 1s also a sort of 
coffee house connected with the establish- 
metit, which has proved a very great bene- 
fit. A room is placed et the services of @ 
man and his wife, who act the part of stew- 
ard and cook, and by them such of the help 
as choose to patronize them are provided 
with a hot dinner at a cost of ten cents, 
when for a simiar lunch at the restaurants 


they would have to pay from twenty to| 


twenty-five cents, _The contrast in the im- 
proved. babits of the w: rkingmen as ¢com- 
pared with the condition of things when 


the biadéry was located in New York ist-j 


very marked. There are now no cases of 
intemperance by which the work is inter- 
fered with, whereas in those days this was 
a grievous source uf trouble and delay, 


which ai the same time brought much of |. 


want to the workingmen and their families 





The “Greatest Blessing. 
A simple, pure, harmless remedy, that 


cures every time, and prevents disease by | 


keeping the blood. pure, stomach regular, 
kidneys and liver active, is the greasest 


blessing ever conferrea.on man. Hop Bit}. 


ters is that remedy, and its proprietors ae 
being blessed by thousands who have been 
saved..and cured by it, Will you try it? 
See another column.— Eagle. 


A Pro’essor of French in an Albany 
school recently asked « pupil what wa: 








the gender of academy. The unusually | 


bright pupil responded that it depends. on 
whether it was a male or female academy, 

Horr is like the sun, which, as we jour- 
ney toward it, casts the shadow of our bur 
den behind us.—Samvzt Swizes. 


Brronp all credulty is the credulousneéss | | 


of atheists, who bélievé that chance could 
make the world, when it cannot build a 


: 


COuGH BALSAM. 
Peeve ets 


25, 50 & T5c. a Bottle 


ONE OF THE SBEST, 
CHEAPEST AND MOST 
EFFECTUAL OF REM- 





EDIEs. 
rel arranted, if used according to directions, to cure or 
Coughs, Colds, ng Cough, 


Croup, Wheopi 
Asthma, and all Afiections of the 
Throat and Langs. 
not a violent 
Ra Be Ro wet a reme 
ro Save s ante | Sap ag slight. of Be oat eit 
offen prove it to be worth es ite cost, 
Paothe bam cate fear Onn a one the Be 





KIDNEY- W7e)- 61 










Because it acts on the LIVER, BOWELS 
and KIDNEYS at the same time time. 


Because it cleanses Rocusten of hansinen 


SAY: 
es of Jonation i Cw. hey x 
en ying for for year 





















































house, —Dr. S. Oraeke. | tt yee 





An Old Doctor’s Advice. 

Tt was this: 

your bowels epen.” For this purpose inany 
an old doctor has advised the habitually 
costive to take kidney-Wort—for. no other 
remedy so effectually overcomes this condi- 
tion, and that ‘without the distress and 
griping which other medicinés “cause. “It! 
is a radical cure for piles. _ Don’t fail to -use 
\—Iranalated from the New Yorker Zeitung. 





__ Jamies B. Osgood. & Company open. a, se 
tes of 























“Trust. in God and keep |) 








































































dobititn coma have found it 80 necessary that 
or ; givesvitality to the i growth 
PREVENTS consumption. Tt restores to the brain and nerves the elements that have been carried 


alone pre- 


F. CROSBY, 664 and 666 Sixth Avenue, New York. 


THE 


BEST 


ERA gate? SER. 





Just Adopted by the Board of Education 


OF 


NEW YORK CITY. 





The Climax Blackboard Eraser. 





Teachers if you want a durable, healthy eraser get the Climaz. 


It is so 


made that the Chalk Dust is caught between the strips of felt and does no fly down 


the throat.of the person using the board. 


—_ 
RBAD WHAT I8S SAID OF IT. 


From Prof. F. A. Allen, 
State Norma) School, Mansfield, Pa. 

“We have prey A and faithfully test- 
ed the Erasers made by you, and consider 
them the BEST we have seen. We have 
now in use ten dozen; so you see, we 
prove our FAITH by our WORKS.” 


From Prof. C. E. Carhart, 
Troy Conference Academy, Poultney, Vt. 
**I find the Eraser is just what I have 
long been wanting. It is splendid.” 
From Hon, G. 8. Albee, 
a State Normal School, Oskosh, Wis. 
sam of Climax Eraser has 
ven my > satisfaction in the test. You 
have my influence in this State, as 
making the best Eraser yet known to us.” 


From Prof, A. G. Smith, 
Superintendent of Public Schools, Perrysburg, Ohio. 
‘The sample Erasers you sent me were 


duly received. .After a short trial, I am 
convinced that they are the best I have 
seen. 
From Prof. A. N. Rawb. 
Principal Siate Normal School, Lock Haven, Pa. 
‘* We consider the Rubbers the Best WE 
HAVE EVER USED.” 


From Hon J. H. French, LL.D. 
Ex-Secretary of State Board of Education, Vermon 

“The BEST THING I have ever seen in 
that line.” 


From Prof. W. B. Paterson, 
President Lincoln University, Marion, Ala 
“Lam highly pleased with your Era- 
sers . 
From Hon. Robert M. Lusher, 
State Bupt. Pubtic Bdacatiou, New Orieans, La. 
**T have tested your Climax, and deem 





it. excellent.” 





PRICE List. 


All Wool Felt, per dozen, 


$2.00 | Cloth Felt, per dozen, 


$1.50 


Discount to the Trade. Sample by mail, Fifteen Cents. 
WM. F. KELLOGG, 21 Park Place, N. Y. 





Tue “ACME” Paper, 


The Best Paper for School Use Made. 
RECOMMENDED BY OUR BEST TEACHERS. 
—_——_Oo—-———_ 
This paper, which has only recently been manufactured, is used extensively all 


over the country. Its merits as 8 paper for schools are as follows : 
Its color is soft and mild which does not tire or the eyes like white 
a Yecvay calendered, making it 


r, being made of manilla an 


ab very low prices. 
GONDENSED PRICE 


List. 


Paper ruled en one side, and bound In Pads of 100 sheets. 


in pkgs. of 10 pads 
$3.00 
2.50 


ee ° eb rriy 
Congress Letter. . 


in pkgs. of 10 pads 
Bath Letter, . $1.80 
Commercial Note, 1.50 


FULL PRICE LIST GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 





+ el 


EXERCISE BOOKS. 


These books are used extenst in a great schools and hi 
recommended. TRY You will ‘nore than satisfied acm 
Size. Per pkge of 10, Per pkge of 10. 
6x8, 40 pp, - $501 6jx8, "100 pp., : me $1.06 


cial note, 100 for 35 


I renew my offer to send one Exercise Book, 100 pages, and one commer 
sheets— cents. ‘Teachers, ie! me hear from you. sane 


WILLIAM F. KELLOGG, 


21 Park Place, New York. 











scter make fast 





PAPERS FOE SCHOOL USE. 
GET THE BEST. 


The we 


ium ing am ponwiar aver sort mfad tints ge not 


ASTONISHING OFFER! 


Se a 


















ara eae 


ener 
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In ordering goods, or in mianking 
inquiry concerning anything ad- 
vertined in this journal, you will 
oblige the publishers as well as the |», 
advertiser, by stating that you saw 
the advertisement in the School 
Journal. 














COMPLETE SERIES OF THE 


WORCESTER'S DICTIONARIES. 


UARTO DICTIONARY. New Edition. with Coupipne- 
e > Protasely Illustrated. Library ep. 


ont vie and CRITICAL DICTIONARY. 8vo, Li- 


ACADEMIC G DICLLONARY. Dinstrateds. Crown byo. 

roan. 

coMPRERENSIVE DICTIONARY. Illustrated. 12mo. 
alt roi 

SCHOOL an me TARY) DICTIONARY. Illustrated. 


lame. Hal a 
PRIMARY DICTIONA Y. Tilustrated. J6mo. Halt 


roan. Wo 
sounee DICTIONARY, Illustrated. ne. Cloth, = 
ay ts.: roan, flexible, %5 cts. ; roan, tucks, gilt edg 


Many special alds to students, in addition toa very 
fall pronouncing and defining vocabulary, m: Wor- 
‘cester’s, in the opinion of our most distinguished educa- 
tors, the most complete, a8 well as by far the cheapest 
Dictionaries ot our langa age. 


J B. LIPPINCOT® & CO., Publishers, 
715 & 717 Market-st., Philadelphia. 








MITCHELL'S <2 
NEW As Rolie 


lage serie, 32. OUTLINE 
With Key. 


AND 


THE NEW polio, 
_ AMERICAN: (ifs: 

‘sia. READING 
"arian CHARTS. 


and Companion, 
Published by 
T. H. BUTLER & CO.,, Philada. 


JONES BROTHERS & C0., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES, 


Ridpath’s Inductive Gramma 
Ridpath’s Gram. School Hist. ‘of the Ag Ss. 
Ridpath’s Academic Hist. of the U. 
hae, 8s Inductive Arithmetics. 

Milne's Elements of Algebra. 
Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets. 
Smith's Practical Music Reader, 
First Lessons in Philology. 

CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA. CHICAG6. 

HULL’S 


Inventive 
Free-Hand 
Industrial 


DRAWINGS 


New. hg 
dicate the n 
onng and order of 
the lines. 90 Beau- 
titul Outlines ms 






































any & Bist, 
all grades, help 
? teacher ia illustra- 
ons. Full blac 
oard instruction 
and in the use of 
colored crayons sent with each order. ay - 2 W.N. 
HULL, Cedar Falls, lowa. Prot. Drawing, &c., lows 
State Normal School. 





Standard Works of Permanent Value. 


@tier’s Werds of the Lord Jesus. 3 vol. $13.00 
Fajrburn’s Typology of Scripture. 2 vols. 5.00 
Kauapp’s Christian Theolegy. 8 vo.......-- 3.00 
1000 Mistakes Corrected. 12 mo.....,.... 1.00 
N. TIBBALS & SONE, 
Publishers, Bookscliers and Stationers, 
37 Park Rew, N. Y. City. 





By mail. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


With a Patent Reversible Feature, 
which is of marked advantage where double desks are 
used. The copies are clean, «racefal and bold- the 
material and workmanship are superior. Complete in 
six numbers. Sample copies by mail ten cents each, 

A. LOVELL & CO., Publishers, 
42 Bond Street, New York, 


The Graphic System of Practical Peumanship sos es 





Latest and Best Dictionary Extant! 
HANDY, RELIABLE 


DICTIONARY OFT THE E ENGLISH ers 














THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


| SUPERIOR 
MUSICAL WORKS. 


Tie ‘ BEACON UG. EA HOFFMAN. Se 


New Operas: 
ra o, cents.) BILLEE TAYLOR. (50 centa.) 
E MASCOT. ($1.50.) Four editions ot very popular 
pL 


For General Readers, and for TOWN LIBRARIES: 


schon teste LITERATURE. 
weelty tomy aqeeramasie, no 
an is throughly he bas read their 
ub ish 3 and ver es 


ay hics Sees ove >. (fi,3). Chap 











= 35, 

ber Qa ae “a 4 
( uese are all ecegu' . Bt. he ton 
@. even 


Q vole, 

50). and the "Leort Historical 
Shetenes are those in Lee Elson’s well written Curie 
osities of Music ($1). 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., &3 Broadway, New York. 


The New Sunday School Song Book 


HEART ax VIE. 


Edited by W. F. SHERWIN. 
DE. GEO. F. ROOT and J. R. MURRAY, 
SPECIAL CONTRIBUTORS. 


The Publishers believe that | in the preparation of 


Heart ai Voice 


They have secured a combination of 


Strong and Popular Authors 


Moret med 5 — » and sold the Pp contains 
awe ° mFeS o 
be found in no other eimilar eo ——— 
HE. td AND VOICE contale ns 192 eesatally 
pages er than the be size) i 
handsomely and 


baie 3 ari o~ 35 Me 
A singe op mateo see ty a BD mailed tf 


eae T AND VOICE. will be supplied by all 


at. * dealers at publishers’ prices. 


“JOHN CHURCH & & (CO, 
sirens | CINCINNATI. 0. 








The Salvator for Invalids and the Aged. An 
Incomparable Aliment for the Crowth and 
Protection of infants and Children. 
A Superior Nutritive In Continued 
Fevers, and a Rellabie Remedial 
Agent in all Diseases of the Stomach and 
Intestines. 


justly celebrated Di Dietetic Preparation, 
in co lly the GLUTEN pn 
rived from. the "wae WINTER FLINT 
WHEAT CEREAL, a the inven- 


tion of an ounthent Gheatek. “Nhe not only been 
highly recommended but certified to by a large 








That which makes Bone and Muscle. 
That which makes ¢ Flesh and Blood. 
\That which is easy of Digestion-- never 
constipating. That which is kind and 
friendly to the Brain, and that which 
acts as a preventive of those intestinal 
Disorders ST WS TER: 








B72 Sekt ee Rass ees oe a Oa 


| Ponage wi ome nox ious New Yok 











The Tonic Extract of 


Stomach, taken 











A SURE NATURAL REMEDY 


For all forms of DYSPEPTIC, WASTING 





enc cnadl anh inconeelee Redaaerhinn a orale 
after each meal, and is 
nervous system in the intellectual worker, $1 


ed for a depressed 
anes for $5, 


The Fibrin and beta, ay i calms condition, taken directly after each meal. 


$2 each, or six bottles for $10. 


The Beef and. ties ok COLE, taken three or four times a day. 


$2 each, or six bottles for $10. 
ieee pa 


y, fo to accompany either of the others, 


taken between meals. A des- 


rfect food, taken in a glass of milk, is a very 


relatable and nial of ily pecfoct drink, and i bs 


for Wes adiioned to 


especially de: 








the alcohol, opium or tobacco habit. 1.50 each, or six for $7.50. 
Vacs o£. B. BENJAMIN, New york. 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


SCHOOL AND LABORATORY APPARATUS, PURE CHEMICALS, 


’ Agent for NON-BLISTERING PLATINUM. 
A very large stock of first-class Apparatus’; for sale at lowest rates for best goods. Correspond licited 











UNIVERSITY SERIES of TEXT-BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


University Publishing Company, 19 Murray Street, N. Y. 


NEWBST. | Gildersleeve’s Latin Grammar. 
BRIGHTEST. | Maury’s Revised Manual, 
BEST, Venable’s Easy Algebra, 


Holmes’ Readers, Histery, and Grammars, 
Maury’s Geographies and Wall Maps. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry 
Gildersleeve’s Latin Series, &c., &c. 














For Fine Writing, No.1, 303, andLadies 170, For Broad Writing, 204 << 


and Stub Point, 849. 
Falcon, 873, 903. 


For General Writing, 332, 404, 390, and 
Other Styles to suit GU hands 


Bample Cards, Price Lists, etc., furnished on application. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, $1 John Street, New York. 


HENRY HOE, ‘Sele Agent. 











a 
ee a Throat, Croup and 


Diphtheria, ot - ote 


25 and 50 cent sizes of all our goods, 





GRAND MEDAL AT THE 





Pauraesrea meron 2 EE A Ba 
SILVER MEDAL AT THE PARIS | 








a al 


NEW YORE. 
MANUFACTURER OF 


BADGES 





WAN’ VED Rerzmecmeargies | 








SCHOOL - MEDALS 
ot Geld and Silver, 
4t Manufacturers Prices. 

Can be sent by mail. 


Bescinieetr 
olresnan.te. aa 
ROBT. W. KIP, 


r ‘Fuhon et ee York. 





Set ges 





to take 
ST 5 See ee a AL 
“EDUCATION,” 


Care of the New York Scuoot Jovnwat. 
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